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OCTOBER, 1850. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Two hundred years ago, this island was in the agony and crisis of a 
great revolution. The heart of humanity was stirred to its depths by 
the loftiest thoughts, and its hand, taking hold of mortal steel, was 
stretched forth against principalities and powers, in the manly endeavour 
to build up what was deemed to be the kingdom of heaven upon the 
earth. There had been seven years of bloody civil war, and many fields, 
which are now vocal with the song of reapers cutting down the corn, 
resounded to the clash of arms and the tumultuous noise of the battle. 
The triune embodiment of King, Lords, and Commons, was rent in twain, 
and the divided parts were pitted in mortal antagonism. The king and 
his nobility, representing old, worn-out principles, came in collision with 
the Parliament and people, representing the everlasting growth and de- 
velopment of the human soul—and the result was the great civil war. 
Seven years of that war were over in the beginning of 1650; but, though 
the king had been vanquished in the battlefield, and had laid down his 
life on the scaffold, the contest was not yet at an end. The Common- 
wealth was set up, but it rested on a voleano. A great man was at the 
head of it—a high-souled, truly heroic man; but, though by his own 
might, or “ by the help of the Lord,” as he would have said, he was able to 
sustain the fabric which he was mainly instrumental in setting up, and 
kept the voleanic elements under control to the close of his life, his death 
liberated the imprisoned forces, and in one short year the Commonwealth 
succumbed to the “ Blessed Restoration.” It is two hundred years ago. 
All trace of that stirring time seems to have passed away. In our com- 
mon moods, we see it only as a dim speck in the receding past ; we hear 
the murmur of it only as the feeble voices of a dream. But, in sober 
truth, the Commonwealth is yet present with us; it, and all the epochs 
and eras, impinge upon our own time, are mixed up with it, and give 
colour and direction to the life and activities of the nineteenth century. 

Each of us navigates his little barque of life on narrow seas, with 
more or less of light upon his track from the beacon-fires of memory 
and of hope. The boy-sailor sees only the immediate yesterday and to- 
morrow, and steers, with merry heart, under the sun-bow which stretches 
from the one to the other. When the man is drifted into broader longi- 
tudes of the great deep, the horizon widens, and memory expands into 
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world-history, and hope into prophetic illumination. 
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But, as boy or as 
man, his environments are substantially the same. They are the yester- 
days and the to-morrows, and the lights and shadows on his path are 
the lights and shadows of setting and of rising suns. The sunbow of the 
boy, the little arch of white light through which he steers out of port, 
becomes a rainbow to the man far out at sea. The pure white gives 
place to the prismatic colours, which are the reflection of his own many- 
coloured thoughts; and, instead of resting on the twin-pillars of yester- 
day and to-morrow, with only a day between, the bow now rests on, or 
springs up from, all the yesterdays and all the to-morrows: it stretches 
farther than the arch of heaven, and loses itself in the two eternities. 

From these antipodes of duration, and from all intervening points, 
come lights of strange radiance, and voices which whisper deep things to 
the heart. The fleeting present is thus linked to the past and the future, 
and, apparently, takes its complexion equally from both. But, if we closely 
consider it, the light of hope is only a reflected light; the voices of the 
future are but echoes of the past. It is the setting sun that gilds the 
eastern mountain-tops at eventide; it is his light that shines from the 
moon, as she walks in beauty among the stars. So, also, hope is but the 
reflection of memory; and whatever light may come to us from the 
near or far unwritten future, is light which arose in the past days and 
ages. In picturing a millennial day, each man for himself, or millennial 
ages for the coming generations, or a new heavens and a new earth when 
time shall be no longer, we draw exclusively from the ever-accumulating 
stores of the past behind us—from the seroll of Providence, which has 
been unrolling from the beginning, on which are inscribed the sacred 
oracles and the scriptures of universal history ; and on a small, but dear, 
and to each man infinitely important, corner of which his own individual 
history is recorded. 

The possibilities of the present would thus seem to be greater than 
those of any former age, inasmuch as it is richer in experience. An in- 
genious, but somewhat extravagant, writer says :— 

“Consider, the spirit of prophecy never becomes mute among men. Having once 
uttered itself, it is a voice for ever. First, a disembodied sound, awful, solemn, mysti- 
cal, it becomes incarnated in events, and history is at once its commentary and fulfil- 
ment. It never becomes mute— nay, rather, do not its flute-voices and thunder-voices 
become clearer and louder, as they sweep down the avenues of the ages? Like whitl- 
winds and waterspouts (which, in their beginnings, were zephyrs and dewdrops', 
which sweep over seas and continents, tearing up forests, sucking up streams and 
rivers, as they pass, the still small voices of prophecy absorb, in their course, the many- 
fold and many-coloured events of time, and beat with their united foree on the rocks 
and shores whither the present generation has been drifted. The spirit of prophecy 
never becomes mute, if we only had an open ear to hear it. The spiritual is the only 
perennial, Hast thou ever thouglit of the element in which thou movest and hast 
thy being? Hast thou ever thought, that the things which thou deemest most substan- 
tial—thy own body, the house in which thou dwellest, the civil government under 
which thou livest, all thy institutions in church and state: the commercial, municipal, 
and parochial laws, which hem thee in on every hand, and read thee stern lessons on 
the limitations of thy boasted free will and liberty—are all founded on a substratum of 
divine and human thought, or have grown out of it? I advise thee to think of thes 
things with all thy might, and to search and know, that not only the divine voices 
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which were uttered of old at the springs and fountain-heads of inspiration, but the 
human will of all who have lived before thee, combine to make thee what thou art, 
and hold thee in a net from which thou wilt in vain endeavour to escape.” 

“The finger-posts of prophecy,” he continues, changing the figure, “point back- 
wards, as well as forwards, teaching, in their mute, symbolical way, that the past, as 
wellas the future, is the home and school-house of man’s soul. Thou canst know no- 
thing of the eternity which lies before thee, but for the past which lies behind—nay, 
the present, on which thou layest thy hand, and huggest to thy bosom, vainly endea- 
youring, too often, to draw a love and life from it which it refuses to yield to thee, 
what canst thou know of it, even, but for the interpretation of the yesterdays? 
Plunged in the fabled Lethe, stript of thy memory, and turned out amongst thy fel- 
lows, how shouldst thou find thyself? Thou wouldst not know thy own mother, and 
tly wife and children would be strangers to thee. The heavens and the earth would 
ve a perplexing, though an illuminated enigma. Thou shouldst have to begin anew 
(and by many falls, be assured) to learn the mystery of good and evil, and to be led 
by a higher wisdom than thine own into the awful presence of the divine and human 
heroism and sorrow by which the one is subordinated to the other. It is thy memory 
which maketh thee to differ from the beasts that perish; and it is the memory of 
nations, which we name history, which maketh one nation to differ from another, and 
exalts it above its fellows on the platform of civilisation.” 


Through the exuberance of words"and imagery in these passages, we 
discern a vein of thought, which, patiently followed up, might lead us to 
high regions of contemplation. It is true, in the most important sense, 
that the voice of prophecy never becomes mute, which means, in other 
words, that the sublimities of man’s life (the theme of early prophecy) 


are perennial, and might be progressive. The sublimities them- 
selves are not progressive; they are substantially the same for ever. 
But new light is ever shed upon them in the individual experience 
of every healthy soul, and it were pleasant to be able to cherish the 
faith, that the path of the succeeding generations shall be like the 
path of the just man, which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
And why should it not be so? “The thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns,” and in widened thought there is a possibility, 
at least, for increase of wisdom. The eternal verities do not change, but 
they may become clearer. ‘The first prophetic utterances were of them, 
and the reverberations of that earliest prophecy were heard far away in 
the unborn ages, and the early fathers had thus an intimation that in 
the latter days the truth of Heaven should be the acknowledged law of 
the whole earth. : 
Although, therefore, there would seem to be ebbs and flows in'the life of 
humanity—seasons of illumination alternating with seasons of dimness— 
we should be inclined to pause, if asked for an unfavourable verdict upon 
our own time. The nineteenth century has much to answer for, if it is 
not better than the eighteenth, the seventeenth, or than any former cen- 
tury. But it lies under the accusation of having sold its noble inherit- 
ance for a mess of pottage, and of having no open sense for the heroism 
of past ages. Its accuser carries no small weight in his name. Thomas 
Carlyle, speaking of English Puritanism, says: “Few nobler heroisms 
—at bottom, perhaps, no nobler heroism—ever transacted itself on this 
earth; and it lies as good as lost to us, overwhelmed under such an 
avalanche of human stupidities as no heroism before ever did. Intrinsi- 
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cally and extrinsically, it may be considered inaccessible to these gene- 
rations. Intrinsically, the spiritual purport of it has become inconceiy- 
able, incredible to the modern mind. Extrinsically—” and he goes on 
to show that the records of it have been made a sad mess of by “ human 
stupidity,” which has not even compiled gn index to the “ thirty to fifty 
thousand unread pamphlets of the civil war in the British Museum 
alone.” But not only is itso with the civil war. “To the English mind, 
at this hour, the past history of England is little other than a dull, dis- 
mal labyrinth, in which the English mind, if candid, will confess that it 
has found of knowable (meaning even conceivable), of loveable, or memo- 
rable, next to nothing.” But, checking his hot haste, he adds that des- 
tiny, as well as stupidity, has something to do with this :— 


‘* By very nature, human history is a labyrinth and chaos—this that we call human 
history; an abatis of trees and brushwood, a world-wide jungle, at once growing and 
dying. Under the green foliage and blooming fruit-trees of to-day, there lie, rotting 
faster or slower, the forests of all other years and days. Some have rotted fast, plants 
of annual growth, and are long since quite gone to inorganic mould; others are like 
the aloes, growths that last a thousand, or three thousand years. You will find them 
in all stages of decay and preservation, deep down to the beginnings of the history of 
man. Think where our alphabetic letters came from—where our speech itself came 
from—the cookeries we live by—the masonries we lodge under! You will find fibrous 
roots of this day’s occurrences among the dust of Cadmus and Trismegistus, of Tubal- 
cain and Triptolemus; the tap-roots of them are with Father Adam himself, and the 
cinders of Eve’s first fire. At bottom, there is no perfect history; there is none such 
conceivable.” 


We would premise farther, before proceeding to glance briefly at the 
rise and culmination of the “noble heroism” of English Puritanism, how 
difficult a thing it is to project one’s self into the breathing forms, and to 
realise the spirit of a vanished age. The most successful efforts to do so 
will only approximate to the reality. Try the experiment on a smaller 
scale. Take the man in whose companionship you have made the nearest 
approach to the rare pleasure of the communion of man with man; try 
to be him—to live in his life—to be agitated by his feelings—to be 
breathed upon by his thoughts; and however well you know him, how- 
ever well you love him, you must confess to a failure. Nay, come 
nearer home, and try yourself. Walk backwards through the avenues 
of your own life; clothe yourself, if you can, in the mental vestures of 
noted epochs of your history; essay to be what you were in the efflores- 
cent season of first love, or when your first genuine sorrow poured its 
molten levin into the full capacities of your being, and thrilled to the ut- 
most and lowest fibres of heart and soul. Here, also, you will only ap- 
proximate. Your present mood, that mysterious conglomerate of all past 
moods, will effectually prevent you from realising any one of them in its 
individual entireness. It is only in rare “seasons of calm weather,” 
that— 

“ Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And hear its mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


At other, and ordinary seasons, the vision is dim, the voices are & 
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confused murmur. But ‘those first affections, those shadowy recol- 
lections”— 
“ Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


They are the best element of our life; they are our strength and our joy. 
Their sources are in time, and in all time; but on their wings we rise 
above time, and lay hold of eternity. 

History is the memory of the race, and, like individual memory, it has 
spots of perennial verdure and seasons of noble heroism. Of such is the 
brief era of the Commonwealth. The seventeenth century, says the 
author already quoted, was not a canting century; far from it. There 
was then in England (and the same thing, though more perplexed, en- 
tangled, and undecided, was strong in Scotland also) a practical world 
based on belief in God. It was an age of strong, unhesitating faith, and 
in this we have the key to its whole history. We must strive, says 
Carlyle, utterly to dismiss the notion that Cromwell was a canting 
hypocrite, and the high priest of such, if we would see those times as 
they were, and feel them as they were felt by earnest men, who made 
them what they were. But he hardly thinks, strive as we may, that 
this is possible. “The age of the Puritans,” he mournfully adds, “ is 
not extinct only and gone away from us, but it is as if fallen beyond the 
capabilities of memory herself; it is grown unintelligible—what we may 
call incredible. Its earnest purport awakens now no resonance in our 
frivolous hearts. We understand not, even in imagination, one of a 
thousand of us, what it ever could have meant. It seems delirious, de- 
lusive; the sound of it has become tedious as a tale of past stupidities. 
Not the body of heroic Puritanism only, which was bound to die, but 
the soul of it also, which was, and should have been, and shall yet be, 
immortal, has for the present passed away.” Hoping, however, that the 
one in a thousand may become one in a hundred, or one in ten, or even 
a majority, we shall now glance briefly at some of the phases of this 
“heroism,” and inquire how it was that neither the body nor the soul of 
it was able to sustain itself in the high place of power to which it climbed 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

It would lead us far beyond our prescribed limits to trace to its re- 
mote causes the volcanic outburst of English Puritanism; suffice it to 
say, that it was a consequence or continuation of the mental awakening 
at the Reformation. But that event, in its turn, was the result of other 
kindred antecedents. The Reformation is commonly attributed to the 
revival of letters in the previous centuries, and to the invention of print- 
ing, which immediately preceded it. But beyond, and behind, and be- 
neath all this, was something far more notable and glorious—the spiri- 
tual substance, the living soul—of which printing presses, and reforma- 
tions, and puritanisms, were only the visible and transient manifesta- 
tions. There are germs and elements in the life of man ever ready to 
put forth leaves and flowers, or to blaze up in world-wide conflagration, 
as skyey influences, or demoniac sparks, may chance to fall upon them. 
In the days of Luther, again, in the days of Cromwell, and, indeed, in all 
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such days, we trace the operation of these two sets of vital forces, The 
imprisoned, but imperishable, human soul, drawn out, and onwards, and 
upwards, by influences from above, and thwarted in this its natural 
course, by opposing forces of the earth, earthy, rises up, in its wrath and 
strength, now against a pope, now against a king—now against a Leo X., 
and now against a Charles I. Then we have high, heroic daring, such 
as it does cost an effort to conceive of in these Saturnian days of civil and 
religious liberty. We assume, then, that there are vital forces in our 
human life which mountains of stupidity may crush but cannot destroy; 
heaven-lighted fires, which ignorance may smother but eannot quench; 
that in its lowest degradation it has latent sympathies waiting to respond 
to the divine truths, when they break in upon it; and that these are the 
things which, above all others, have, in all ages, called forth its heroism 
and self-sacrifice: that the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, and 
Puritanism in the seventeenth, are notable instances of this heaven- 
descended human soul asserting its divinest rights, laying hold of the 
invisible and the holy, putting all of earth to peril for the sake of heaven, 
and, through the old and only way of sacrifice and suffering, narrowing 
the limits of the spirit of evil, and establishing the possibility of a higher 
life for all future generations. 

Elizabeth was pleased to be a nursing-mother to the Reformation, and, 
under her tutelage, it experienced the usual fate of the spoiled child of 
a capricious parent. Now she fondled, and now she whipped it. She 
allied herself with foreign powers in defence of it abroad, and persecuted 
to the death several of its professors at home. She would be a bulwark of 
Protestantism, but Protestantism must not dare to make her a whit less 
of a queen. She must be the supreme head of the English Protestant 
Church. Protestantism, upon the whole, had but little to object. The 
English mind had gained something by throwing off the pope, and was 
pretty well content with its partially reformed doctrines and ceremonial, 
and with the virtual popeship of its strong-minded queen. Even then, 
indeed, a process, unconscious, perhaps, to the English mind itself, must 
have been going on in the depths of the English mind, which, sooner or 
later, must needs develop itself in overt acts; but there was comparative 
tranquillity on the surface all the days of Elizabeth. The English mind 
was even then in parturition with Puritanism; but the birth-time was 
not yet at hand, and it seemed as if old prerogative, and the new-born 
liberty of the mind of man, could live together in peace and harmony. 

Our James the Sixth became Solomon the First of England. An 
effeminate man succeeded a masculine woman on the throne of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors. James was a great Protestant, a great doctor in 
divinity, and, in his own esteem, he was every inch a king. His prero- 
gative, founded on “divine right,” took cognisance of the ecclesiastical 
as well as of the temporal kingdom. Probably Elizabeth’s notions of pre- 
rogative were as high as those of the Stuarts, and certainly she carried 
herself as imperiously as any of them; but that “ under-current” was now 
working to the surface, and hence the stormy contrast which was about 
to be presented to the tranquil reign of the Virgin Queen. Had James 
and Charles been as strong-minded as Elizabeth, their reigns could not 
possibly have been the counterpart of hers; but, in that case, English 
history might have run in other channels, for Elizabeth, with all her 
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queenly notions, knew when to yield, and to yield like a queen. 
fortunately, neither James nor Charles, nor any of the Stuarts, was 
blessed with the time-discerning faculties; and their obstinacy, meeting 
with the advancing forces of Protestantism, in their civil and ecclesias- 
tical aspects and tendencies, hastened the parturition with which the 
English mind was quick; brought forth Puritanism, “a goddess armed;” 
and then there came the civil war, the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, 
the not unnatural anti-climax of the “ Blessed Restoration,” and, to close 
the eventful series, the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

James had not sat a year on the English throne, when this new power 
confronted him. Early in 1604 was held a theological convention, known 
as the Hampton Court Conference. It was the first formal meeting of 
High Church and Low Church, whose conflicting claims are yet far from 
being settled, as the Gorham case bears witness. It was the first formal 
appeal of Puritanism to be allowed to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of its own conscience. James sat as moderator. Several petitions 
were presented to him, and, among others, one signed by nearly a thou- 
sand clergymen of the Established Church, praying for only a tithe of 
the religious liberty which all sects now enjoy. The Puritans (who were 
so nicknamed about this time) were represented by four doctors from 
the two universities; the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and other reverend dignitaries, represented and maintained the 
claims of High Church. “ Awful, devout Puritanism” on the one side; 
“decent, dignified Ceremonialism,” on the other. It was not in the nature 
of things that they should see with one eye at their first meeting. In 
matters of highest import, arguments the most conclusive never carry 
conviction at the moment: they may silence, but cannot satisfy. The 
Conference broke up, with a lame and impotent conclusion. The royal 
moderator flouted the Puritan doctors; threatening that if they did not 
wear their surplices and attend to their ceremonies meekly, he would 
hurry them out of the kingdom. 

Disappointed, but not daunted, the Puritans retired from Hampton 
Court. Loyal to King James to a fault, but loyal also to the King of kings, 
they were drawn in opposite directions by double and conflicting duties; 
but nearly forty years passed away ere they felt called upon to make a 
decided choice between them. Puritanism continued to grow in strength 
and daring all this reign; and towards the end of it, “already either in 
conscious act,” says the editor of “ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” “ or 
in clear tendency, the far greater part of the serious thought and man- 
hood of England had declared itself Puritan.” James died early in 
1625, and was succeeded by his son, Charles I. Charles ascended the 
throne with the firm determinaticn that the royal prerogative should not 
suffer in his hands. He swiftly dismissed two Parliaments, because they 
would not vote him “supplies,” without taking “grievances” along with 
them. The grievances related principally to matters of conscience. The 
Puritan element was already firmly opposing the demented and unfor- 
tunate king. His third Parliament met in March, 1628, and was more 
Puritanic than either of the others. It was ready to vote supplies, if 
his majesty would only take good counsel along with them. Honour- 
able members became very bold about the beginning of June. Sir 
Edward Coke “now saw that God had not accepted of their humble and 
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moderate carriages and fair proceedings; and he feared the reason was, 
that they had not dealt sincerely with the king and country, and made 
a true representation of the causes of all their miseries.” The “causes 
of their miseries” were specified by Sir John Eliot, who moved that 
“there might be a declaration made to the king of the danger wherein 
the kingdom stood by the decay and contempt of religion.” The Puri- 
tan element was clearly in the ascendant, and the king, bowing to the 
storm, ratified the famous Petition of Right which the Parliament had 
sanctioned. But that Parliament might do no further mischief, it was 
forthwith prorogued, first to October, and then to January, 1629; and 
after a brief session in January and February, during which the House 
occasionally resolved itself into a “ Grand Committee of Religion,” it was 
finally dissolved in the beginning of March, and Charles reigned without 
a Parliament for eleven years. Oliver Cromwell sat in this Parliament 
for the borough of Huntingdon. 

The next Parliament met in April, 1640, but was not at all in the 
king’s humour, and he dismissed it, after a brief session of three weeks. 
Appropriately enough, it is known as the Short Parliament. But, troubles 
increasing, another Parliament was summoned, and met early in Novenm- 
ber, 1640. This was the Long Parliament. “It accomplished and suf- 
fered very singular destinies; suffered a Pride’s purge, a Cromwell's 
ejectment; suffered re-instatements, re-ejectments; and the Rump, or fag- 
end of it, did not finally vanish till 16th March, 1660.” Oliver Crom- 
well sat in this Parliament for the borough of Cambridge. 

Puritanism was intensely active, the last eleven years, in both ends of 
the island. Charles was even more resolute than his father that Epis- 
copacy should be established in Scotland; and while, in matters eccle- 
siastical, he enforced the highest of High Church dogmas in England, he 
strained his prerogative to the bursting in the affairs of civil govern- 
ment. The Puritans were hotly persecuted. Leaders, and other noted 
members, were pilloried, and had their ears cut off; and Hampden’s 
ship-money trial, which took place in those years, is a landmark in 
English history. The thunder-clouds were gathering in every quarter. 
Already there was hardly a blue speck in all the heavens. The impend- 
ing storm first burst out in the north. The Scotch Covenanters took 
the field before the English Puritans. The Scots had dealt roughly with 
his majesty’s bishops; and in May, 1639, he sent an army to chastise 
them. The Scots took the field also, “for Christ’s crown and covenant.” 
Charles thought it prudent to negociate and temporise, and both armies 
were disbanded. It was his majesty’s poverty, and not his will, that 
consented to terms with his rebellious subjects; and, with the view of 
raising supplies, he summoned the Short Parliament. This Parliament, as 
we have seen, was quite unmanageable, and was not at all in the humour 
to vote supplies against the Scotch Covenanters. By forced loans, and 
other methods, a little money was raised, however, and the king aga 
took the field in the middle of 1640. The Scots were as ready as his 
majesty; and, to save him the trouble of a long march, they crossed the 
Tweed in August, and advanced to meet him. But, in times like those, 
military discipline is subordinate to higher principles of action. The 
royal army was imbued with Puritanism; it shot some of its own offi- 
cers, who showed a leaning towards malignancy; and was readier with 
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three cheers” for Puritan clergymen than to fight the northern Cove- 
nanters. Serious fighting between two such armies was out of the ques- 
tion. After a few skirmishes, the Scots took possession of Newcastle, 
and other places in the north; and were no strangers in these quarters 
for the next seven years. The English Puritans gave them a cordial 
reception, and treated them rather as allies than enemies. 

Such was the attitude and bearing of Puritanism when the Long Par- 
liament met in November, 1640. Scotland and the northern English 
counties had already shown what spirit they were of; and, within a month 
of the meeting of Parliament, the metropolis presented a “ monster peti- 
tion,” praying for a radical reform in bishops and ceremonies. The poor 
king, though “hedged” round with “ divinity,” and buttressed with the 
“decent dignified ceremonialism” of his bishops, soon found that he had 
enough to do to govern such a people. Part of them were already in 
arms against him; and those who still bore arms on his side were hardly 
less dangerous than his avowed enemies. A sore beleaguered king! But 
his new Parliament, instead of rushing to his aid, resolved itself into a 
“committee of the whole house on religion;” and, instead of voting sup- 
plies to put down the Scots, it launched out, in the first months of its 
existence, on the troubled sea of theological controversy. It offered no 
better for his majesty than its predecessors, with which he had dealt in 
aright royal way; but, profiting by their fall, it passed a bill, before it 
was a year old, “That this Parliament shall not be dissolved without its 
own consent”—a daring invasion of the prerogative; but the times were 
really out of joint, and the king gave the bill his sanction. This, then, 
was the Parliament which must settle the question which was unsettling 
the whole country: this Parliament alone, or the Parliament and the 
king together. 

It was apparent from the first, and svon became clear enough, that 
the king and the Parliament would never draw one way. A Parliament 
which could even discuss the abolition of Episcopacy, and which actually 
abolished it, could have no sympathy from a king who was ready to stake 
his crown and life on the maintenance of that form of church govern- 
ment. But he had given it a charter of permanence, and the power of 
dissolution was no longer in his hands. However incendiary this Par- 
liament might prove, he could not trample it out in the aggregate, but 
he might try to quench it in detail. Accordingly, Parliament turning 
out to be very incendiary, as his majesty thought, early in 1642, he de- 
manded that tive members, whom he named, should be sent to the Tower, 
as traitors who had invited the Scots to invade England. The House 
was in no hurry to comply; rather gave his majesty to understand that 
it declined to comply; whereupon his majesty, with an armed force, pro- 
ceeded in person to seize the obnoxious members. They, being warned 
of his approach, evaded him, and escaped. London was in consternation; 
all England was soon in ferment. The crisis was come at last; on the 
10th January, 1642, the king, with his court, quitted Whitehall, and 
from this we date the beginning of the first civil war. 

Between this date and the 30th of January, 1649, lies the grandest 
episode of English history. The principal actors in the drama, as we 
have said, were the two divided parts of the triune embodiment of King, 
Lords, and Commons. This compound unity was now rent asunder, 
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and king and Parliament were pitted against each other in mortal an- 
tagonism. Each, though apart, was still a centre of power, and attracted 
huge elements of sympathetic strength. On the king’s side was ranged 
an imposing array of positive and negative, of moral and material forces— 
reverence, prescription, habit, custom, the organised machinery in church 
and state, the birth and chivalry of England, the fears of the timid, the 
daring of the bold; and, besides all this, his own name was a tower of 
strength. On the other side, were a strong sense of right, and the irre- 
sistible promptings of an absorbing sentiment. King Charles of Eng- 
land was very great, but the King of Heaven was greater. The claims 
and commands of these two seemed now, to a large portion of the ear- 
nest thought and manhood of England, to be altogether incompatible; 
and there was nothing for it but to follow whither the pillar of fire 
should lead, and leave the issue to the God of battles. 

The war broke out soon after the king quitted Whitehall. His ma- 
jesty had the better of it in the early campaigns; and it was not till 
Cromwell had reduced to practice the idea of “fighting men of honour 
with men of religion,” that the royal cause became hopeless. The struggle 
had now lasted four years—the Scots in the northern counties co-ope- 
rating with the Parliamentary forces—when, in the spring of 1646, 
Charles, in disguise, rode off from Oxford, and threw himself on the loyalty 
of the Scotch army at Newark. If this was not a wise step, the Scots 
were not to blame. They had fought against him; but had much rather 
have fought for him, on one condition. They had fought for the Cove- 
nant against the King, but had much rather have fought for King and 
Covenant; and now they besought his majesty, on their bended knees, 
and with tears in their eyes, to take the Covenant, or at least to sanction 
the Presbyterian worship, and they would fight for him to the last man. 
But disastrous defeat and prospective ruin had not yet brought his 
majesty the length of toleration. He would not yet let his divine right 
go, in the smallest tittle of it. Conscience, in this its armed appeal to 
the God of conscience, had triumphed over him; but he would not yet 
abate his claim to be the lord of all the consciences in England and 
Scotland. Finding him impracticable, the Scots delivered him up to the 
Parliament, in the beginning of 1647; and then, their arrears being fully 
discharged, they marched away home. 

The difficulties of Parliament seemed only to increase with the capture 
of the king and the discomfiture of his armies. England had passed 
through the crisis of a four years’ war, and now men naturally looked for 
a harvest somewhat commensurate with such a seedtime. But the eternal 
dualism of humanity forbade it. While the king lived and kept the field, 
English Puritans and Scotch Covenanters were united as one man against 
him; but, now that their common enemy was subdued, they fell out and 
disputed among themselves. The army and the Parliament—the former 
representing the Independents, the latter the Presbyterians—got into 
hot dispute as to the true basis of a settlement of the nation. The Pres- 
byterians preponderated in Parliament, and were disposed to make what 
the army considered to be a too easy, in fact, a very dangerous, arrange- 

ment with the king. The Scots sympathised with their Presbyterian 
brethren in England. The fountains of the great deep were again open- 
ing, and another deluge was rushing on apace. There had been a civil 
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war for great principles; and now, there must needs be another civil war 
for little details! While the elements were gathering for this second thun- 
derburst, the king made his escape from Hampton Court, and this pre- 
cipitated the crisis. 

Charles fled from Hampton Court, November 16, 1647, leaving be- 
hind him letters of right royal pretensions, and turned up in the Isle of 

Vight. The war now broke out again with redoubled fury. Wales 
and several English counties were speedily in a flame. The Scots, under 
the Duke of Hamilton, twenty thousand strong, marched into England, 
“to deliver the king from sectaries;” in other words, to have a hit at 
the Puritan Independents, who were now rather tending towards re- 
publicanism. Cromwell again took the field; came up with the Scots at 
Preston, and, “by the help of the Lord,” utterly routed them. He then 
marched victoriously to Edinburgh; back again victoriously to England; 
all resistance melting away before him. Meanwhile, the Parliament 
(covertly at cross-purposes with the army) continued to negociate with 
the king; and, towards the close of 1648 (in the summer and autumn 
months of which these transactions took place), resolved that his ma- 
jesty’s concessions were sufficient, and should be accepted. Here was a 
fine prospect for the army! The military chiefs and the Parliamentary 
minority speedily assembled, and took counsel what was now to be done. 
Shall all our blood and toils be spent in vain, then? No, verily! The 
Parliament’s resolution was taken early on the morning of 5th Decem- 
ber. The Puritan soldiers and other leaders passed all that day and the 
following night in consultation and prayer. On the morrow, they acted. 
On the 6th December, 1648, Colonel Pride, with a company of foot, 
planted himself at the entrance of the House of Commons, and stopped 
this and the other member, as they were about to enter. Upwards of a 
hundred members were thus disposed of. This was “Pride’s Purge.” 
The Presbyterian Royalist majority were thus reduced to the minority, 
and, in these strangely altered circumstances, the question of a settlement 
of the nation was again discussed. There could be no true settlement 
without justice on delinquents, especially on the chief delinquent, who 
had brought all those troubles on the nation. Accordingly, it was re- 
solved to bring the king to trial. This was in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1648. On the 29th of January, 1649 (his majesty having been con- 
victed of “high treason, and other high crimes,” in the interval), his 
death-warrant was signed, and he was beheaded, on the open street, be- 
fore Whitehall, the following morning. 

We must here pause in our historical summary. We have just reached 
the threshold of the Commonwealth, but our limited space forbids us 
to dwell on the profoundly interesting movements and events of the 
decade from 1649 to 1659-60. We have reached the threshold of the 
Commonwealth through seas of blood, and through the blood of a king; 
but the threshold of a Commonwealth is not, unfortunately, the thresh- 
old of the Millennium. The antagonistic principles which, during the 
last seven years, had met in armed and mortal conflict on many a battle- 
field, had not yet exhausted themselves. Thousands of living men, in 
whom they were incarnated, had fallen on both sides, but the principles 
for which they fought and died still lived and struggled as before. Those 
which were incarnated in the king did not die with him, and his death 
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did not secure the ascendancy of their antagonists. It could not be so, 
Never by such means can it be so. The wars which ushered in the Com- 
monwealth were a prominent manifestation of the everlasting duel be- 
tween good and evil, which varies in its manifestation from age to age, 
but never ceases among men. The Commonwealth was proclaimed in 
May following the king’s death. It was ordered by Parliament (Pride- 
purged, and now thoroughly Puritanic), “That the people of England, 
and of all the dominions and territories thereunto belonging, are, and 
shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, established, and confirmed to 
be, a Commonwealth or Free State; and shall from henceforth be 
governed as a Commonwealth and Free State—by the supreme authority 
of this nation, the representatives of the people in Parliament, and by 
such as they shall constitute and appoint officers and ministers unto 
them, for the good of the people, and this without any King or House 
of Lords.” Puritanism so ordered it—Puritanism, now near its culmi- 
nating point—the triumphant principle for the moment—the better, 
and far the better, principle in this notable conflict, but not by any 
means a perfect one. When good and evil take the incarnate forms of 
living men, and come in collision in this concrete shape, they are never 
thoroughly good, nor absolutely wicked; and this is the chief reason why 
their conflict is never-ending. A foolish and tyrannical king had been 
disposed of, and the Puritans had nothing more to fear from Charles [; 
but they were again soon called to arms against his son, Charles IT. The 
Commonwealth was only a year old, when it was menaced by the young 
Charles, in alliance with the Scotch Covenanters. Cromwell, in the past 
months, had marched in the spirit, and with more than the success, of a 
Joshua, over the length and breadth of Ireland, storming cities, and 
doing exploits “ in the name of the Lord;” and now, in the end of June, 
1650, he set out for Scotland at the head of an army which had never 
known defeat. We cannot follow him in what proved to be a second 
career of victory. The Covenanters fought stoutly for the Covenant 
and the King, for more than twelve months; and then, by a bold but 
unsuccessful strategic move, they gave Cromwell the slip, and marched 
into England, hoping to rally the Presbyterian loyalty of that country 
around the white banner of the Covenant—a bold but unsuccessful step. 
Cromwell came up with them at Worcester, on the 3d September, 1651, 
and, after a protracted and bloody battle, valiantly fought on both sides, 
he utterly routed them, and put a final end to the civil wars. 

To this issue the armed revolt of Puritanism has now led us—to the 
trial and execution of one king, to the defeat and inglorious flight of 
another. “No modern reader,” says Carlyle, “can conceive the then 
atrocity, ferocity, unspeakability, of the execution of the king. To be 
equalled, nay, to be preferred, think some, in point of horror, to the 
crucifixion of Christ! Alas, in these irreverent times of ours, if all the 
kings of Europe were to be cut in pieces at one swoop, and flung m 
heaps in St Margaret’s Churchyard on the same day, the emotion would, 
in strict arithmetical truth, be small in comparison. We know it not, 
this atrocity of the English regicides; shall never know it. I reckon it 
perhaps the most daring action any body of men to be met with in his 
tory ever, with clear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to do. 
There is no exaggeration here. What, then, we naturally ask, was the 
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true nature of that Puritanic spirit which did the deed? What were 
the strong principles of action which were then so strongly stirred in the 
Puritan heart of England ? 

We must go far back for an historical illustration. Cromwell, we 
have said, marched through Ireland in the spirit and might of a Joshua; 
and we would now add, that he marched through all his battlefields in 
the might of a Joshua, because he was filled with the spirit of the con- 
queror of Canaan. Cromwell doubted no more than Joshua, that he 
was fighting the battles of the Lord. His armies, equally with those of 
Joshua, were impressed with the same conviction. The religious phraseo- 
logy of the Puritans was not a cant: it was the genuine expression of 
their most cherished thoughts. “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the glory.” This was the uniform tenor of Crom- 
well’s despatches, in writing to the Parliament of his battles and victories. 
After a storm and victory at Waterford, “ Is it an arm of flesh that hath 
done these things?” he writes. “ Is it the wisdom, or counsel, or strength 
of men? It is the Lord only. God will curse that man and his house 
that dares to think otherwise.” And when the war was over, and the 
question was, whether the Parliament or the army—whether genuine 
Puritanism, or half-hearted Presbyterianism—shall rule in England ? 
the officers and regiments spent whole days and nights in special prayer 
for wisdom and counsel from above. The Puritans, now in the ascen- 
dant, believed, first, in God’s eternal law and providence; and, secondly, 
that they knew his law, that they were his peculiar people, and that, in 
all these great transactions, they were the special instruments of his 
just judgments upon unrighteous men. This was Puritanism—these 
were its strong principles of action. The civil war was a crusade, in 
the strictest meaning of the term. 

We now take leave of those old heroes with high, but not unqualified, 
admiration. It will be good for us to visit them occasionally, principally 
for their nobleness, but also for their faults. They were a brave people; 
and, measured by the motives which prompted it, a nobler conflict than 
that which they waged with principalities and powers, the world had 
never seen, nor has it yet seen. They were a clear, though not full-sighted 
people; theirs, in a higher and better sense even than the poet’s, were 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” They saw the vision of the Highest 
and the Holiest, and they saw also the vision of human life, bounded, as 
it ever is, with feebleness, helplessness, and the blackness of darkness, 
on one side; and, with the help and strength of the Mighty One, with 
the unspeakable splendours of heaven and eternity, on the other. They 
had ears to hear the voice of duty, and hearts to respond to it. Listen- 
ing for the heavenly voices, they heard them from the eternal heights, 
commanding them to leave father and mother, wife and children—to put 
all of earth to peril, and to go forth “to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” To hear was to obey. They went forth, strong in faith; 
and in the name of the Lord they did valiantly. They acted history as 
few men have acted it; and if all history be a continued prophecy, theirs 
is So emphatically—a prophecy which we shall do well to read and un- 
derstand. The Puritan warriors have long gone to rest. The stormful 
valour of their great hearts is still enough now. The heroes of the Com- 
monwealth, the whirlwind, the tempest, the garments rolled in blood, are 

xed there, mute and still, in the silence of the receding ages, but yet 
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they are not very far from any one of us. Age is bound to age, man js 
bound to man, in all place and in all time, in bands mysterious, mysti- 
cal, yet strong as the decrees of Heaven; and the men who made the 
seventeenth century noble and heroic are a power upon us to this day 
and live and breathe in every vein and fibre of English life and civilisa. 
tion in this nineteenth century. 
We in this age, with the prophecy of the Puritan revolt spread out in 
its completeness before us, can see well enough how its practical issue, 
the Commonwealth, could not endure. A fortuitous, or, as the Puritans 
would have said, a providential concourse of circumstances—chief among 
which was the heroic nature and practical sagacity of Oliver Cromweil 
—conspired to raise the religious minority of England to the high places 
of power. The Puritans were the minority, and, even in the zenith of 
the Commonwealth, there were overwhelming odds against them. Sprung 
from the spiritual, and based upon it, always stretching forth to the spi- 
ritual, strong only in it and by it, they nevertheless raised themselves by 
the sword: the miry clay was mixed with the iron and precious metals in 
the colossal image which they had set up, and such a compound could not 
be enduring. As often as Cromwell essayed (and he did so repeatedly) 
to trust the Commonwealth in what we should now call a constitutional 
course, he found it ever ready to diverge into the abyss of royalty, on 
one hand, or of anarchy, on the other. From the beginning of the civil 
war to the close of the Protectorate, force was the supreme law; and, 
though it was force well directed—such as force, or say tyranny, was 
never directed before, and never has been directed since—still it was 
force, and must needs come to an end. We have seen how Colonel 
Pride, acting for the Puritans, “ purged” the Parliament, in order to 
compass the death of the king. Cromwell, acting for the Puritans, dis- 
solved it by military force early in 1653, and he and his officers—in 
other words, a military Directory—were then the supreme power in 
England. A convocation of Puritan notables, which was nominated by 
the Directory a few months after, sat only a short time; they sponte- 
neously dissolved themselves, and Cromwell and his officers were again 
the only semblance of constituted power. Cromwell was nominated 
Protector by his officers in December, 1653; and from this to his death, 
3d September, 1658—five short but eventful years—he summoned two 
Parliaments, and governed more than a year without a Parliament at 
all, by major-generals—avowedly a military government. He dismissed 
both his Parliaments, because they could not, or would not, govern Eng- 
land according to the law of God, as it was understood by him and his 
Puritan soldiers. According to our constitutional canons, this was al 
unmitigated despotism; but, as we have said, such another despotisn 
the world has not seen. The Commonwealth was an attempt to ante- 
date the ages, to push forward the index on the horologe of Time— 
truly noble and glorious enterprise, in which, in one or other of its forms, 
seers and sages have been engaged from the beginning, but which the 
greatest—which even a Divine One—cannot achieve for a whole people, 
by the sword or otherwise, in the short day of an individual life. Cronm- 
well, the hero, attempted it, and failed. Like a spiritual Alexander ot 
Cesar, he led a brave and devoted army far into an enemy’s country; 
the little valiant band bore down all opposition, and proceeded to build 
up a better empire on the ruins of a rough barbarism or effete civilisa- 
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tion. All went well and prospered, so long as the general was at the 
head of his legions; but he died, and then enemies, that had been con- 
quered but not subdued, lifted up their heads; the pent-up forces broke 
forth again, and the labours and sorrows of the brave ones seemed as if 
worse than thrown away. But it was not, and is not so. The best and 
greatest cannot ante-date the ages, but neither can all the powers of evil 
arrest their progress. Puritanism seemed to die with its champion; 
“the reign of the saints” was speedily overturned by the “ Blessed Re- 
storation.” “ Heroic Puritanism,” as a body politic, then died, and has 
never since re-appeared on the earth; but the soul of it, “which was, 
and is, and shall be immortal,” did not, and cannot, die. What was 
good and true of Puritanism yet burns, and will for ever burn, a light 
and a joy for many hearts; let us hope that what was false in it wild 
pess away. The religious spirit of the seventeenth century was in- 
tense, unhesitating, full of fiery zeal; but narrow, sectarian, strait-laced 
in formulas, and prone to persecution. The religious spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, if less intense, is more charitable; and even its scepti- 
cism, of which there are many foreboding fears, is a scepticism of the 
letter, rather than of the spirit—of the concrete, rather than of the ab- 
stract. Ours is a doubting, contemplative age, and contrasts strongly 
with that of the Puritans, with its armed faith and impetuous action; 
but, fresh as we are from the companionship of Puritans and Cove 
nanters, we are disposed to look upon our own time with heart of hope, 
first, for what it is in itself, and, next, for those quivering lines of light 
where it touches the immediate future, which we welcome, in faith and 
joy, as the harbingers of a clearer and warmer day than ever yet has 
blessed the world. 





LOVE AND BEAUTY. 


Onx day. Love, in a dream of bliss, 
Amidst the flowers was lying, 

And idly, for his sunny hair, 
A dewy wreath was tying, 

When Beauty came to seck the boy, 
Amongst the roses hiding— 

With flashing cheek and flashing eye, 
His thoughtless absence chiding. 

But Cupid knew her temper well ; 
And, sure at last to melt her, 

With the bright flowers that round him lay, 
Began, the rogue, to pelt her. 


Half pleased, half angry, Beauty stvod, 
His gentle missiles catching, 

Until her snowy hand was torn, 
In haste, some rosebuds snatching, 

“Ah! Love,” she cried, “ ’tis ever thus, 
My harm, you still are working ; 

You strew my path with flowers, ’tis true, 
But thorns beneath are lurking.’ 
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“ With awe-struck thought and pitying tears, 
I view that noble, stately dome, 

Where Scotia’s kings, in other years, 
Famed heroes, had their royal home. 
Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 

Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Through hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps, 
Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore.’’—Burns, 


Tue last time I had the honour to see a sovereign returning to his 
royal residence was to me an interesting scene. Acbar Shah, the reign- 
ing king of Delhi, had gone to the country, on a party of pleasure, in 
all his state magnificence. It was my duty to command a company of 
sepoys, at the palace-gate, to salute him on his return. Night set in 
before the royal cavalcade reached the city ; the pageant was therefore 
lighted up by torches. On came, towering, solemn and slow, the ma- 
jestic, canopied elephants, with the king and court of the Great Mogul; 
and never were Dryden’s lines more truly realised— 


* Aloft, in awful state, 
The god-like monarch sat 
On his imperial throne.” 


Fallen as the Timur dynasty was, with little left but their palace, royal 
state, and splendid insignia, still the king, in his venerable, patriarchal 
grace, and surpassing graceful costume of an Asiatic monarch, and sur- 
rounded by the all-imposing spectacle of an eastern despot procession, 
was truly majestic. ‘The throned and richly-caparisoned elephants, 
that seemed conscious of the honour in bearing royalty, moved on with 
haughty mien. Nor, in his fallen state, had the king ceased to reign, at 
least in the hearts of his subjected subjects: they still delighted to crowd 
around their nominal father. There was, on this occasion, none of the 
loud, heartfelt acclamation that bursts from the breasts of the excited 
British multitude of loyal and loving lieges, at the sight of their beloved 
maternal Queen; it was a calm, deep, but no less sincere tribute of de- 
voted affection; soft murmuring from many a subjected heart, imploring 
a blessing of peace, prosperity, health, and long life, on the head of their 
paternal prince. The procession approached, with slow and measured 
steps, the dark, lofty, frowning, arched gateway, at whose base I and 
my sepoys stood. I saw, far above me, the great, but eclipsed, sun of 
Timur. The blaze bursts from the cannon, and, for a moment, shows, 
in sublime relief, the pageant, while the palace echoes announce the 
return of their royal resident. ‘The sepoys presented arms, and, accord- 
ing to my previous instructions, the native musicians pealed, soft and 
slow, that melancholy, wailing air, “ Lochaber no more,” so much in ac- 
cordance with the scene and hour. I felt myself in a highly interesting, 
romantic position. I stood, a solitary Briton, amid a dense population 
of Asiatics, te pay royal honour to a race that Britons had subjected and 
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supplanted; “but, on this occasion, save for myself, and the plaintive 
Scottish air, mingling with all that was foreign, and in complete con- 
trast, the scene might have been the triumphal entry of an Arunzebe, in 
all the plenitude of imperial and despotic sway, in which, like the chimera 
of some enchanting dream, I was destined and delighted to bear a part. 
It was not the least impressive part of the ceremony to see the different 
objects of the procession successively and slowly disappearing down the 
dark, retiring arches of the palace vestibule, like the vanishing vision 
of an Arabian night’s tale— 
** Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 


sut what, it may justly be asked, has all this about Delhi and its king 
todo with Queen Victoria and Holyrood? ‘This question awakens us 
from a reverie into which we had fallen, while sitting, in holiday gaiety 
of spirit, on a platform overlooking the quadrangle in front of the Scot- 
tish Palace, during part of the three hours we had the honour and happi- 
ness to wait there, amid the smiles of a fine harvest sun, and the still love- 
lier sunny smiles of many a “ bonnie lassie,” who, with gleesome expres- 
sion at their novel position, to my great delight, had adopted the Eastern 
manner of sitting cross-legs on the top of the ancient broad boundary- 
wall; whileastranger, who stood near me, inthe shape of a Bengalcolonel, 
fresh from India, gave vent to his feelings in pure Hindoostanee. With 
this apology, therefore, for my digression, or rather diversion, from the 
engrossing subject of the day, and most humbly and respectfully begging 
her Majesty’s and the courteous reader’s pardon for the same, I shall 
now address myself to the scenes I had the pleasure to witness on this 
joyful oceasion; and let it not be forgot, that, as apposite with my 
apology, the “ king of diamonds”—the Aoh-i- Noor—the symbolic sun of 
the house of Timur, has set in the east, and now shines in purer lustre 
in the west, shedding its radiance on the reign of victorious Victoria. 

I know nothing more interestingly in contrast than to leave all the 
magnificence, gaiety, and improvements in Modern Athens, and turn at 
once into the Canongate—-that venerable vista of “auld Dunedin” that 
leads down, with such consenting character, to Holyrood—where, at 
every step, the pilgrim, as if he had just quaffed Lethe’s oblivious stream, 
loses all remembrance and influence of the present generation, and feels 
as if realising the days of other times. The lowering, overshadowing, 
antique, time-worn domiciles have such a mysterious dreaminess about 
them, while the old-world rustic denizens—with the Dutch-looking 
dresses of the men, and peaked mutches of the women, issuing from the 
infernal regions through the Stygian-like closes, their loitering, languid 
manner and occupations, so completely at variance with the bustle, 
fashion, and gaiety, of the upper new-born world—give to the whole 
the unchanged character of the Stuart centuries: and, oh, how unlike 
the gay, fluttering, gilded, insect race on Prince’s Street! But when the 
Visiter stands at last in front of the “ noble, stately dome,” he feels (if 
he feels as I have always felt since a child) a sacred solemnity—an in- 
describable awe, as if standing on hallowed ground; while the shadowy 
forms of long-departed kings, knights, squires, and seneschals, seem 
still flitting around and through the royal residence. And why do not 
Seotchmen take more pride and interest in this kingly shrine ? 

T 
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The union of the kingdoms was a desirable and happy event, no 
doubt; but Scotch patriots ought to have made a better bargain in form. 
ing thealliance. The city, however, deprived of its king, court, and Par- 
liament, instead of falling into decay, only rose like the desert-phenix 
in new-born grandeur from the desolation. A late writer in the Paxia- 
DIUM justly observes, that, of all the revenue that flows from Scotland into 
the English treasury, a very small portion of it returns to benefit our coun- 
try; and though we are too proud to beg, yet not ashamed to dig, we 
might have been spared the insult of hearing it discussed, in a Parliament 
that expends millions on modern gew-gaw senate-houses, whether a few 
paltry pounds should be granted to make Holyrood meet to receive our 
most gracious Queen, or to be denounced as a waste of public money: 
as if Scotland, and all that belongs to it, were beneath the notice of a 
British Legislature, being but a barren, unprofitable, unclassical, rude, 
uncultivated, uncivilised, disloyal province of the empire. But we tell the 
pettifoggers of the House of Commons, that we glory as much in Holy- 
rood, with all its thrilling associations, as England does in Windsor 
Castle; and, though we disdain to ask it as a favour, we consider our- 
selves justly entitled to a share of the improvement-money of the em- 
pire. The most pitiful part of the unseemly and disreputable altercation 
in the honourable house was the conditional sanction to the grant by the 
pound-shilling-and-penny Montrose member. Well might the genius of 
Scotland have made a senate-house again re-echo with “ Et tu Brute!” 0 
Josephus Humanus! This, indeed, was the “ unkindest cut of all.” I re- 
joice to think that the nation intend to commemorate her Majesty’s visit 
to Holyrood by adorning its vestibule with her statue. This is as it ought 
to be, for it is as deserved as desired; but let the independent people of 
Scotland go farther, and do what a parsimonious Parliament demur to 
do, and honour their Queen and themselves by holding their palace ever 
in a state meet for the reception of its sovereign, and especially wipe 
away the reproach that exposes to all eyes a roofless chapel royal, that 
noble gem of antiquity, buttressed with historic interest. 

But to return. *Tis now “ wearing thro’ the afternoon,” and again, 
as a citizen of the unrivalled Scottish metropolis, “Queen of the 
North”—ay, “Queen of the World”—I am standing, an humble but en- 
thusiastic spectator, on the platform on the north side of the square in 
front of the Palace of Holyrood, to witness the fair-haired Queen of 
Albion enter her long-forsaken hereditary halls. Oh, what a crowd ot 
thrilling associations come rushing on the heart of the Caledonian at the 
thought that the royal portals are again thrown open to welcome, for the 
first time since Mary’s day, a Scottish Queen! Yes, a Scottish Queen! 
Flows there not in her veins the blood of the Stuarts? Does she 
not reign in the north under the endearing title of the “ Queen of 
Hearts,” over a nation of devoted and admiring subjects, from John 0 
Groat’s to the Tweed, traversing, free and happy, her own Highland 
domain, inlaid with nature’s own beautiful mosaic—the bright green 
and purple heather? A mellow, harvest, declining sun is shedding 1ts 
softened radiance, through golden drapery-clouds, full on the western 
front and gate of the palace. The northern towers of the venerable 
and venerated structure were close to me, on the left, while the whole 
front declined in fine perspective on the stupendous plutonic columns 0 
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Salisbury Crags, whose varied tints harmonised with the grey, time-worn 
turrets of the ancient palace, and which stood nature’s colossal guardian- 
barriers to a royal residence that seems coeval with themselves; the dark 
and dimly-seen arcades of the chapel, under the northern shadows of the 
palace, receded in gloomy grandeur far into the east, as if anxious to 
escape notice, and hide its dishonoured, unroofed chancel and cloisters ; 
the expectant square was animated with gallant bands of foot and horse; 
the Highlanders and royal archers—most in character with the seene— 
were drawn up in front of the vestibule, while the civil authorities and 
officials, in their scarlet robes and cocked hats, stood on either side of the 
gateway, in excellent keeping. The time at which the Queen was expected 
had arrived, when an electric whisper announced that it would be nearly 
an hour more before she could reach Holyrood. I never felt a delay in 
such a situation pleasurable before, but on this occasion it only pro- 
longed the enjoyment of the day. The platform on which we sat was 
not more crowded than a drawing-room, and we could move at plea- 
sure throughout the whole; we at last got into delightful coteries, and 
talked away as if we had been old acquaintances. In the front of the 
one I had joined, we had in the foreground, as before-mentioned, a 
group of lovely, merry-hearted lasses, seated on the wall-top in Asiatic 
fashion—the palace beyond them—and, under, the clear, open square, 
with its troops drawn up in sileut state, like burnished statuary. 
There was something regal in the golden afternoon sky, that threw an 
Eastern splendour over the whole. All were pleased in themselves, 
and therefore disposed to be pleasing to others; a calm joyousness and 
an accommodating amenity pervaded the happy assemblage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said I, ‘ allow me, during this interregnum, 
to relate as an episode a queenly story of Ind.” 

“Hear, hear!” was cheeringly given. 

“You have all read ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and are therefore acquainted 
with the illustrious and enchanting Noormehal, the beautiful queen- 
consort of Jehanguire; but perhaps you are not so well aware of an in- 
teresting incident that occurred to her when an infant, and how little 
there was between her grave being in the sand of the desert, or in a 
majestic mausoleum. Her father, Shaja Ayaz, a soldier of fortune, was 
travelling in quest of employment, from Persia to India, with his wife. In 
crossing the great desert, she was delivered of a girl, and they journeyed 
on. Their supply of water being expended, they were at last reduced to 
such extreme weakness, that they found they must either give up all 
farther attempts to proceed, or abandon their child. Arriving at a soli- 
tary palm-tree in the waste of sand, amid conflicting and agonising feel- 
ings, they came to the heartrending alternative of leaving the uncon- 
scious sleeping babe at that spot. Laying it at the root of the tree, they 
Wept their last adieu, tore themselves from the place, and hurried 
on. Qn turning to take a last look, the palm seemed the tomb of their 
child. They again proceeded, but, as evening began to close upon them, 
a mother’s love for her child was too powerful for the love of life. She 
declared she would return and die with her infant, and, followed by her 
husband, she retraced her steps to the guiding palm. On their arrival, 
they found the babe still sleeping unscathed, and, to their surprise, be- 
held a huge cobra da capello seated at its head, with its outspread 
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dazzling crest harmlessly overshadowing its face. This the husband 
considered as an omen of future royalty to their child. Soon after, they 
were relieved by a caravan, and the child lived to become the Queen of 
India, under the title of Noormehal—the light of the palace. If my 
gentle listeners will indulge me a little longer, I will rehearse the event 
as a dramatic sketch.” 

“ Hear, hear!” again was kindly given. 


THE MOTHER. 

No, Shaja, no, it may not—shall not be: 

Restore me to my child, and let me die 

Beside it. 

Let the last drop of mother’s breast be given 

To cheer my babe; and, when we’re dead, be sure 

To make that breast its bier—so let us sleep. 

The desert toils are nought to what I suffer, 

Sever'd from her. The burden of my babe 

Made light my steps across the burning sands ; 

Abandonment of her has laid a load 

Upon my heart too heavy for a mother. 

I felt for her I carried still a fount, 

Though drying fast, that she could drain, delighted, 

*Midst burning wastes, where fountain never flow'd ; 

And, oh! the rich reward—her grateful smile, 

When she fell back, refresh’d, upon my arm, 

Turn, Shaja, turn, before my reeling brain 

Is fired with frenzy, and those flaming skies. 

The sun’s declining, and the beasts of prey 

Will soon abroad. List, Shaja, to the howl 

Of the hyenas trooping from afar ! 

Look, Shaja! Yonder, see, where hungry wolves 

Are all contending in their ruthless race 

Towards the palm-tree, at whose lonely roots, 

We, all inhuman, left our sleeping babe! 

There—list again! it was our daughter’s scream! 

Hold, monsters! turn your ravenous rage on me, 

Remorseless mother! Oh, that scream again! 

I come, my innocent. My child! my child! 
[Runs on, followed by Shaja. 


SHAJA, 


Oh, proof triumphant of maternal love, 
Who would not follow such a wife to death ? 


The Palm-Tree, south 

THE MOTHER, porch 

She’s here—she’s here, still sleeping, all unscathed ! ginati 
O, omnipresent and almighty Power, ing s; 
Accept a mother’s thanks ! [Sees the serpent. her a 
Oh, sight of horror! see, a hooded snake! retire 
And has my child escaped the beasts of prey, contir 
To die beneath the serpent’s venom’d rage ? and, ¢ 
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SHAJA. 


Fear not, my love; no serpent ere was known 
To offer violence to passive being. 

From this strange spectacle, I augur well. 

I see the serpent, like the guardian true 

Of sleeping innocence, with head prepared 

To give the fatal stroke against a foe. 

Its sparkling crest, outspread above her brow, 
Betokens that that brow shall wear a crown. 
Now, mark, its duty done, the serpent furls 
Its kingly crest, and glides into the tree. 


THE MOTHER, 


Tis even so. My child awakes and smiles. 
Come to my arms, my loveliest, sweetest, best ! 
Death and the desert now have lost their dread, 
For I am guiltless of a perish’d child, 


SHAJA, 


And see, to crown our joy, and to begin 
Fulfilment of the omen, far in the west, 
Where flaming skies on the horizon rest, 

Like fairy pageant in romance’s dreams, 

The camel kafilah, like ethereal forms, 

Comes moving onwards, dear as angel mission, 
To our relief. A mother’s love has saved 
Herself, her husband, and her darling child! 


I had scarcely finished my legend, when the first gun from the castle 
sternly shook the palace and its vicinity. Following, a nearer and 
nearer roll of cheering, from the unseen multitude in the Queen’s Park, 
announced the approach of the Majesty of England. Not more thrilling 
and far less morally sublime was the spectacle when the mountain side 
was peopled with armed and plaided warriors at the whistle of Roderick 
Dhu, than when the vast multitude rose en masse on King Arthur’s 
Hill, in all the ecstatic devotion of loyal and loving lieges, as the 
Queen entered her own fair Park, and was weleomed with burst after 
burst of heartfelt acclaim. And who in the midst of that dense crowd, 
like a summer sea with all its glad waves, could fail to perceive the elec- 
trie effect of these shouts of patriotic zeal on the “ Observed of all ob- 
servers?” Where could a meeter platform for such an occasion have been 
found than nature’s green hillside, overhanging the vestibule to the 
Palace of her Mountain Metropolis ? That scene is stamped from hence- 
forth with immortality. Soon after, the royal carriage swept round the 
southern turret, amid a fresh acclaim, and stood in front of the royal 
porch; and, as I reverently raised my hat, I followed, in solemn ima- 
gination, the steps of our beloved Queen, as she entered the dwell- 
Ing sacred to royalty, glimmering with visions of the kingly glory of 
her ancestral line, while its echoes rung with the solemn anthem. I 
retired, dwelling on the interesting ceremony. The memory of the past 
continued through the evening to mingle with the realities of the day; 
and, as I laid my head on my humble pillow, I wished for our sove- 
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reign “rosy dreams and slumbers light” in the chambers of Holy- 
rood, 
Where no more the savage throng, 
Rushing in the midnight, scares, 
Nor, amid the festal-song, 
The assassin-dagger glares: 
She, amidst a nation’s prayers, 
Sleeps, devoid of every fear— 
Her fair face no sorrow wears, 
Save for Mary’s fate a tear. 


There is not a heart in Seotland that does not to-night respond to the 
loyal aspiration of 
“Gop SAVE THE QuEEN!” 


REMINISCENCES OF ROME AND ROMANISM, 
DURING THE DAYS OF THE LAST REPUBLIC. 


Romanism and the Fine Arts. 


Tue soft purple beams of an Italian summer’s evening sky were pour- 
ing over the scene of revolutionary strife, as, in haste, I left it. It was, 


indeed, in haste; for, like the Egyptian Israelites, strangers in the papal 
city had, at that time, to stand ready girt, with shoes on their feet and staff 
in hand,and march hurriedly forth, lestachange intheenemy’s movements 
should again close the city gates, and render void their permission of exit. 
As the foot withdrew from Rome, and the eye reverted to the city, fear and 
suspense being over, the lofty, serious form of St Peter’s, rising a clear 
head (if one may so describe the dome) above the other objects of the 
scene, seemed, despite notorious history, to become dissociated from all 
sectarian despotism, and to stand, for a moment, as the type of Chris- 
tianity overlooking, and eventually overruling, all the turmoil and con- 
fusion of cities and the world. The feeling, however, in this case, 
although depending on fancy, grew radically out of impressions received 
in Rome, and which tend, curiously enough (yet extremes oftener meet 
than we imagine), to make equally Protestant and Papist suspend hos- 
tilities, and join in reverence of a purer idea than either, as member of 
a sect, is contending for. 

It was not till the writer was climbing the Apennines, and when the 
whole impression of his stay in Rome returned with something of the 
freedom of the mountain airs, that he could fairly analyse this feeling, 
and explain to himself why the capital of the Papacy, historically the 
very focus of Romish sentiment, should, even in its works of religious 
art (called into existence by ardent popes, and bent in every possible 
way to the support of the system under whose shadow they were pro 
duced), do more to nullify than substantiate the claims with which tt 
exists in connection. In fact, a sensible Protestant resorting to Rome 
for education, and studying wisely the treasures of the Vatican, would 
inspire more strength to resist the superstitions of the creed with which 
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they are identified, than a Romanist, visiting Rome for the same pur- 
pose, could extract for fortifying himself in them. The inner spirit of 
art, as seen in the great papal collections, is completely at variance with 
the outer forms in which it is clothed; the subjects, in short, though for 
the most part treated after the Romish conception, and intended to prop 
a narrow dogma, are, in their largest impression, Christian. The two- 
fold reference which they thus possess explains how pilgrims of both the 
great divisions of Christendom, however different may be their aims and 
motives, find their account in Rome; and, in connection with other 
things, it throws light on the fact, that the Roman revolution, as we 
have already indicated, was much less a religious than a political move- 
ment: that, indeed, it was scarcely at all religious, properly so called, 
but a contest between the people and the ecclesiastics, so far, and so far 
only, or almost only, as the ecclesiastics wished to retain a temporal 
power, which the people, for almost every reason, had resolved to wrest 
from their hands. ‘The papacy, therefore, and not Romanism (according 
to the explanation of the difference which we shall give in the course of 
these remarks), was endangered by the republic: a fact, however, which 
connects itself so intimately with the general character of the papal 
capital, that no adequate exposition of it can be given without making 
some critical allusions to the city itself. 

The thing which, apart from all momentary conditions of affairs, as 
whether a pope or a republic is in power, whether the city is open or 
under siege, whether the carnival or the ceremonies of the holy week 
occupy the senses of the inhabitants—the thing which arrests the eye of 
a stranger (and here, once for all, we must say, that we write as dispas- 
sionate observers, not as theologians) is the ecclesiastical, or, if the phrase 
be fairer, the religious, coating which the papacy has given everything 
within the walls. From Rome, spreading wherever the pope has gained 
children, the same feature has been imported into every Catholic town 
and country, with success varying with the devotion of the people; but 
the depth of the sentiment is greatest at Rome, and by far the most re- 
markable. Romanism is most sincere in Florence, most superstitious 
in Naples, and most rational and moderate in Rome; yet the tone of 
greater restraint, if we may so say, which the Romish idea imposes on 
itself there, is only the means by which it takes, in fact, a more potent 
hold of the mind: the impression of religious temperance arises from the 
anomalous character of the objects over which the sentiment is spread— 
objects of Pagan and Christian origin, of fabulous and historical spirit, 
new and old, of every epoch, persecuting, reviving, victorious. 

The prodigious network which the papacy—somewhat spider-like, 
we should perhaps say—has thus cast and woven over everything, so as 
to entangle some of every species of mind which may yet stand remote 
enough from its central covert, is most curiously displayed in its appro- 
Priation of works of ancient pagan art. Romanism, much more than 
Protestantism, has clutched to its bosom the faith, that the earth, and 
the fulness thereof, belongs to the church: consequently, so far from 
finding anything suspicious in the procedure, it has taken into its crop 
the most incongruous materials, and however, in some sense, ludicrously 
distorted, has given to itself the semblance of having assimilated them. 
As you enter the papal city from the south, and would pass into the in- 
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terior, you are arrested by the towering mass of the Colliseum, which, 
on inspecting, you find has been converted from an amphitheatre for 
shows of cruelty and martyrdom, into a Calvary, with a dozen or more 
little chapels; the Pantheon, open, as it ever was, to the skies, is trodden 
by Christian priests, ministering at Christian altars; the columns of old 
Rome, quarried from the rubbish of ages by the orders of popes, are 
purged from all impiety, and re-erected to the honour of Peter or Paul; 
the bridges are consecrated by statues of the apostles and saints; the 
fountains, whither the common people resort, are marked by the same 
twofold spirit: everything, in short, in Rome is religious, or, if it must 
be said, receives the marks of religion; so that the one great idea which 
looks out upon you from every object is Catholicism. What illustrates 
this fact most characteristically, and shows what license the papacy has 
granted itself in using alien materials in the service of religion, is the 
presence of certain basso-relieves of mythology and Roman history upon 
the very gates of the chief temple, St Peter’s, including, in the mytho- 
logical groups, “Jupiter and Leda,” “ The Rape of Ganymede,” and 
other devices of an equally edifying description. 

In such works, of course, there is nothing religious; but it is easy to 
see how, even where the original expression of them is profane, or at 
least pagan, the employment of them, either for religious uses, or as 
trophies of religion, springs essentially out of the Christian instinct; 
and, were the seals of the papacy, as distinguished from spiritual Ro- 
manism (Christianity of the Roman, or, let us say, the Italian type), not 
so distinctly visible in the appropriation of these works to Christian 
purposes, they would, with a few exceptions (such as the above-men- 
tioned illustrations on the doors of the papal temple), be important 
auxiliaries to the faith; for, as they are, they strengthen the papacy, by 
associating in people’s minds the papal hierarchy with the most remark- 
able monuments of the triumphs of the Christian religion. Confused 
and unintelligent, indeed, is the popular feeling on the subject; but 
things seen always in conjunction become soon identified; even where 
scepticism has entered the soul, with respect to the papal claims, these 
are admitted in words, or at least acquiesced in, for the sake of that 
spiritual reality, in evidence of which these columns, arches, and temples 
of pagan idolatry, are extant witnesses. 

The paintings, however, of the Vatican, it is needless to say—the im- 
mortal works of Fra Angelico, Raphael, and Angelo—are the results of 
art en which the modern papacy has with most reason dwelt compla- 
cently; but, except in their forms, they are less Romish than any work, 
either of poetry or art, which Protestantism itself has ever produced. 
‘The spirit and primary impression of them—we say it in no freak of 
paradox—are subversive of Popery, and contain, indeed, the purest ex- 
pression of the Gospel and the Gospel Church, which any age since 
apostolic times has attempted to embody in an independent form. In 
connection with this fact, and illustrative of it, the pictures of Raphael 
and the other Christian masters have called forth none of the usual zeal 
of the partisans or opponents of the papacy; probably, because neither 
of the great sections of the Christian Church has felt a right to appre 
priate them to itself; both have been scared off from controversy on this 
sacred neutral ground: the bigotry of the one class, and the bareness of 
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the other, being equally abashed in presence of the serene catholicity 
which is the triumph only of universal insight. Oliver Cromwell, at 
once the sternest and mest spiritual of practical Protestants, could, in 
the keen feeling with which he detected truth and falsehood under every 
conventional disguise, preserve for the nation what Charles I. could 
purchase for his own religious support—the cartoons of Hampton Court. 
Raphael, we venture to say, is associated with Romish faith in scarcely 
any mind in this country; his works circulate freely among us in copy, 
and are viewed by no Christian eye without tender and exulting 
emotion. 

In <n incomparably more limited sphere, and for freedom from con- 
ventionality not to be mentioned with Raphael, Fra Angelico might yet 
be cited as an example of this Gospel art, still more remarkable even 
than the pet of Julius I1., and the idol of the troops of pupils which 
compassed his steps wherever he went. Less known, because more 
Romish in form, and certainly of limited invention, Fra Angelico is yet 
by far the most saintly of the Italian artists. Himself a man of the most 
rigid sanctity, the heads of his paintings are, for sweetness, purity, and 
heavenly-mindedness in expression, though associated with monastic 
life, positively overpowering in effect. ‘The spectator, beholding them, 
feels as if the saints of Abraham’s bosom had taken their “ spiritual 
bodies,” and come down to tabernacle among men; and this notwith- 
standing the bad odour in which he may hold the sisterhoods and fra- 
ternities to which the figures are assumed to belong. Popery, as dis- 
tinguished from Romanism, or, as we shall see, the radical characteristics 
of Roman Christianity, finds only an incidental support in works of such 
stainless purity. Even in Raphael’s famous “ Miracle of Bolsena,” re- 
presenting a priest doubting the real presence, and, as he performs mass, 
seeing blood trickle from the consecrated wafer, the instinct of Raphael 
has survived the conditions under which he had to work: pope, priest, 
and worshippers, are at least sincere, and, whether you accept or reject 
the dogma, you derive the same impression—that “ nothing is impossible 
with God,” and that, indeed, “ He is a spirit, and must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth.” The innumerable Maries, too, painted by this 
artist, betoken the same primary reverence for the idea, and the subor- 
dination of the circumstance; so that popery, in his works (and the 
remark is applicable, with explanation, to the best works of all the 
great Christian painters), is but an appendage: the form is only a foil 
to the spirit; the popish body, to the Christian soul which is no part of 
it, If we began with the “ Sposalizio of the Virgin,” the most spiritual 
vision of the rite ever fixed on canvass, and, passing through the inter- 
mediate period of the Stanze and Loggia, arrived at the tapestries of the 
Vatican, we should find, from first to last, materials to verify the ob- 
servation. 

Still, it would be too much to expect of Romanists, that they would 
explicitly acquiesce in the doctrine of these statements, or, what is quite 
as difficult, recognise to themselves that the Christianity and the Popery 
of the Catholic artists, in their works, are strictly apportioned in the 
manner indicated. ‘Che mind easily passes from the substance to the 
form, and transfers the homage really paid to the one externally to the 
other. Consequently, however startling the history of the papacy is to 
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every religious mind, and with whatever measure of scorn and abhor. 
rence the proceedings of the sacred college were viewed by the repub- 
licans of the late movement, religion itself, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, had been too long identified with the existence of a pompous 
hierarchy, to suggest a deeper remedy in the heart of the papal capital 
than the separation of the temporal and the spiritual powers. The writer, 
he is sorry to state, met with nothing, in the course of his Italian tra- 
vels, to justify the belief, that the revolution was meant to stand for 
more than the riddance of an odious priesthood from the sphere of poli- 
tical affairs. What this desire, had it succeeded, might have eventually 
effected for spiritual reformation, it is difficult to say; it cannot be 
doubted, however, that, out of a successful movement for temporal free- 
dom, the means of spiritual emancipation would have been more easily 
introduced and wielded. The connection, too, between the different 
phases of life is so intimate, that no vital change in one direction can 
long remain without acting in every other. 

As the writer, quitting Rome, moved along, a foot-wayfarer, towards 
Florence, he met with many little adventures, in these times of religious 
unsettlement, which return upon his memory at this moment, with an 
interest in which, however willing, he would vainly attempt to make 
his readers sharers. Everywhere, as he proceeded, he was interrogated 
by curious and anxious villagers, and people by the wayside, all eager 
to know the news from Rome; and many a sigh and exclamation, and 
token of awe and wonder, broke from the listeners, as the feats and suf- 
ferings of the capital, with all the possibilities and impossibilities of the 
struggle, rose before their minds, in connection with the pictures which 
he was in circumstances to exhibit to them. A counterpart to the ludi- 
crous disrespect for the sanctity of the pope, to which I was witness at 
the gates of Gaéta, showed itself after a different fashion, and one more 
amusing and interesting, as, after breakfasting at a village café, the 
morning after leaving Rome, I was slowly ascending the acclivity which 
led out of the hamlet, ruminating on the excitement which even a very 
unimportant personage may communicate among the groups of a cafe 
(and these in Italy, as well as elsewhere on the Continent, are of all 
classes), at a moment like that of the revolution. My eyes were bent 
on the ground, and taking in the shape of each foot as it came forwards 
from behind, slowly, when 1 heard a voice from above, a sort of sepul- 
chral croak, demanding something, as it seemed, of me; and, on looking 
up, I was amused to see aloft, on the top of a high parapet, a Capuchin, 
in his brown cowl and gown, who, with the most genial smile, saluted 
me, and asked the news from Rome. At the question, a crowd of the 
holy brethren trooped to the wall from different parts of the enclosure, 
each more eager than the others to share the tidings. When I told 
them, among other things, that I had seen the cardinals’ baubles in 
flames, the fraternity turned to one another with a stare and a giggle, 
not at all in malice, but partly, as I thought, from an innocent self-gra- 
tulation at their own quiet though ignoble life, a point removed from 
want, and yet lying far beneath the troubled atmosphere breathed by 
the haughty servants of the papal court; and still more in the spirit of 
country bumpkins, not far from town, yet forced to lead a rural life of 
seclusion, who have flocked to the roadside, where some wandering gpsy 
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retails a marvel to make them merry. The brethren were simple and 
courteous in their manners, and, I have no doubt, many of them had 
kindly hearts; but it is certainly curious to see how, in times of relaxa- 
tion, even the pope and cardinals may have, among their minions, none 
«so poor as do them homage.” 

Nothing, however, in the course of the writer’s wanderings among the 
Italian cities and mountains, struck him with so much emphasis, as the 
difference (already often alluded to in these papers) between what, if 
different things may be distinguished by different names, he would call 
Popery and Romanism. In the faith and worship of the Italians, there 
mix a device of priests and a religion: the religion is, the radical ideas 
of Christianity, which find a place in the minds of the most superstitious, 
if oily in any true sense religious; and the device is, everything else 
overlying that religion, and which has grown out of the priesthood, bent 
on grasping all power—mental, moral, carnal—for purposes of self-gran- 
deur and self-exaltation. ‘The atrocities of popery, in their manifold 
forms, possess for us, at this moment, no interest; but Romanism, pro- 
perly so called—or Italian Christianity, which we may further define as 
the type of the Christianity which is to be found in Italy—considered 
apart from the superstitions with which it is actually overlaid, is a topic 
of the greatest possible importance, and one which, in this country, has 
received little, or indeed no, consideration whatsoever. On the extreme 
top of a pile of hills, up which, by many a circuit, toils the common road 
to Florence from Rome, is a rude shelter of bare walls and a fireplace, 
erected for the passing traveller as a covert from the flying storms of 
these regions, or where he may rest and recruit himself, if, like the writer, 
he carry his simple fare along with him. I entered—looked around: 
sets of stones stood in a circle about the hearth, on which lay the ashes 
of former fires and a charred faggot. I looked round again, and saw a 
bare woodeut of the Virgin on the rough wall, roughly enough drawn, 
but touching and expressive, and with the words inscribed below, “ O 
quam tristis et afilicta!” Iwas alone; the relics of life were there, but 
the occupants were gone: I confess that, at this moment, with the least 
possible disposition to romanise, I felt inexpressibly moved by the sight 
of this etching. A priest might have put it there, or some pure-hearted 
maiden, accustomed to fortify her modesty by recalling the supposed 
virgin life of the blessed Mary; but, if it were a priestly act, the act 
proceeded on the principle of the Italian mind, and of other minds of 
similar type and temperament, to which we may be allowed for a moment 
to advert particularly. 

The common way, among ourselves, of regarding the Christianity of 
the Romans (if we allow ourselves to call it Christianity), is under the 
figure of a heap of “ salt,” which has “lost its savour”—as, in short, a 
system of spiritual debauchery, in the rites and ceremonies of which, 
crimes of every dye and description either find a recognised place, or 
succeed in finding for themselves a place, under some pretext, more or 
less thinly disguised. The state of Rome, and of every country where 
the Romish forms prevail, is viewed with unmixed horror, and is prayed 
against as a state of idolatry, excluding, unless where something equi- 
valent to a miracle interposes, even the “ first principles” of Christian 
truth from the minds of its votaries. It would be impossible, without 
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more copious space, and quite another object than belong to these re- 
miniscences, to discuss how much truth and how much error there is in 
our popular estimate: enough to say against Romish objections of un- 
fairness, that in Italy, with some of the kindest hearts in the world, the 
Protestant faith is identified with infidelity, and that the aspects under 
which Scottish ignorance represents to itself Romanism, are incompar- 
ably more true to the facts, and less bad in their origin, than those which 
the priesthood systematically present to Romanists as pictures of our 
island Protestantism. But the confusion of Romanism and Popery, and 
the belief that reform in Rome would imply the abolition of every reli- 
gious symbol commonly associated with superstition, are mistakes—mis- 
tukes containing, it is true, some mixture of salutary prejudice, consider- 
ing how insidious the employment of symbols is in priestly Romanism; 
but not the less mistakes, and, so far as possible, to be corrected by those 
who may have convictions on the subject. 

It seems to the writer to be a characteristic of some nations, as it is 
of some classes of minds, to shoot forth every idea which they have, and 
their religious ideas most of all, into visible forms; while other peoples 
and minds retain them, as it were, invisible, in the sanctuaries of their 
spirits. ‘The former set are more exposed to fall into superstition 
than the latter, because they are ever stimulated by their sensuous nature 
to picture everything to themselves; while, at the same time, history 
seems to prove (and the fact is not difficult of explanation) that morals 
among the same class are on a lower, sometimes a very much lower, 
standard than with the other. But it is an error to suppose that the 
love of visible forms for embodying ideas is, in itself and necessarily, 
superstitious; for a picture, having figure and colour, may really sug- 
gest a less sensuous image than a sermon: a group of Raphael’s may 
represent a Gospel story with less admixture of alien matter than a 
commentary on it. Protestantism, in a word, does not, in refusing the 
aid of the fine arts, necessarily approach nearer to the Gospel; in the 
most essential respects, it in fact does so, it is true; but it is a mere 
accident that it employs only words, and, as in Scotland, the voice, in 
religious service; it might also have made use of the organ and paint- 
ings, without necessarily being less pure and severely simple than it is 
at present. 

‘That the Scottish mind could not worship God in symbols, even such 
as a reformed Italian Christian might use, without being first debauched 
for the purpose, is certain; but this arises rather from the peculiarity o! 
the type, than from the expression by it of the will of God being neces- 
sarily any purer than that of the southern type. In short, the facts and 
doctrines of the Gospel are fixed and unalterable, and are the same to 
every people among whom they are in any measure purely received; but 
the modes in which they may most profitably be announced may vary, 
within limits, with the idiosyncrasy of the people: here, balder; there, 
more glowing and picturesque. 

Passing a Sabbath at Malta, I mixed with the throngs crowding away 
into the churches. I had gone but a few steps, when I heard the indis- 
tinct murmurings of an organ. I entered whence they seemed to come: 
the service was just commenced. On this occasion, losing all special 
consciousness of the creed and of the worshippers, and attaching my 
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own ideas to everything, I felt as if my heart clove, and my spirit dis- 
parted; I seemed bathed in infinity, when the flute notes warbled through 
the consecrated air, rose higher and softer, died away like a spent wave, 
returned, and finally lost themselves in a rushing peal of thunder tones. 
I panted for breath, as if I had been suddenly flung up into re- 
gions of unimaginable height; my eyes saw uncertainly the golden 
beams of the fretted roof, which appeared opening behind into a scene 
of light and fairy beauty; all sensation for a moment paused: it was 
paradise. 

I returned to myself as the kneeling worshippers rose suddenly, and 
a cloud of hooded heads, presenting in front the soft, moon-tinged, 
voluptuous features of these parts, swept past, and each figure crossed 
itse'f, with downcast, supplicating eye. I could not rise, like them; I 
feli the mysterious elevation of ecstasy, even after the exciting causes 
had vanished: it was as when we gaze with direct eye on the sun, and 
then avert the view; each object on which the vision rests disappears, 
and the whole air and earth is peopled with golden orbs and circum- 
ambient lights. 

Now, in this instance, I believe, the music was too sensuous for a pure 
devotion, and the whole circumstances (as they always are arranged 
under Popery) were more suited to a coarse stage effect, than the awaken- 
ing of simple, sublime ideas of God, and of His remedial will; but still, 
with this deduction, I felt as if I could find fit symbols for certain reli- 
gious feelings, and that the services needed only to be purged of their 
false and idolatrous meanings, to render with effect some of the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. But so much music and tinsel unavoidably 
debases the mind; and it is unquestionably difficult, even for a spiritual 
mind, to extract out of the Romish service the doctrine which is neces- 
sary to salvation, and which alone fits the life to offer an acceptable 
service. Whatever loss we Scotch may sustain by our antipathy to 
Romanisms of all kinds, let us be thankful that our error is on the safe 
side; for the most trivial shows of Romanism would be worse in this 
country than the follies and extravagances of the holy week at Rome. 
A more symbolic form of representing Christianity is as natural under the 
skies of Italy as the fig and the orange. Here, it would only be a forced 
growth; everything awkward, exaggerated, insincere, and priestly. 

If, however, we may thus congratulate ourselves, it will be no unwill- 
ing news to Christian ears to learn, that, in Italy, there is, at least in the 
writer’s belief, a vastly greater amount of true and beautiful Christian 
character than is generally believed in this country, or than seems at 
first possible under a system so worldly as Popery; and we shall con- 
clude these reminiscences with one other Italian experience, aware how 
much more might be done to illustrate our subject, but anxious to bring 
these pictures to a close. It was on a quiet Sabbath morning, at early 
dawn, that I stole forth, by the northern gate, from the old, decayed 
town of Viterbo, celebrated for its fine fountains, hoping to reach Monte- 
fiascone, a small cathedral town, beetling on a cliff, seen from this point 
about a dozen Italian miles off, before the morning service. Ihad walked 
forth in the cool air, brushing away the night-dew at every step, and 
attempting to attune my thoughts to the duties of these sacred hours; 
knapsack over my shoulder, with umbrella for sun and rain-shade, as 
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well as staff; and for companions the fair chequered lizards, which ap. 
peared and disappeared every moment, innocently, all along the road, 
‘The sun was just ready to burst above the eastern horizon, when | 
heard, as I trod musingly on, the clink of a donkey’s heels, and, on 
looking round, beheld, just a stonecast behind me, two young peasants, 
one of either sex, mounted on an ass, tramping at a quick walk. They 
soon overtook me, and, as I glanced aside, I took into my heart the 
cheerful sight of temperance, piety, and decorum, reminding me of some 
ancient Jewish couple on their way to the Temple, which the simple 
pair presented. I saluted them as they passed, and was replied to with 
the delightful sweetness of well-bred peasantry; asked, for the sake of 
hearing them again speak, how far it was to Montefiascone, and learned 
that they were on their way thither, to attend the forenoon services, like 
myself. They soon outstripped me, and were several paces beyond, 
when they drew up, dismounted, and, as I came up to them again, were 
occupied in shifting what served for the saddle. I got before them once 
more, not looking round, lest I should seem impertinent; but they called 
after me, and, on turning about, I was begged to take my place on the 
donkey’s back. I remonstrated against the incivility of allowing myself 
to displace one of the young maiden’s sex, but she was quite as earnest 
as her partner; both were so kind and persuasive, that, although with 
shame, I at last consented. 

The whole scene, and the pleasant morning’s conversation, come back 
upon my memory just now with a power that makes me feel how trivial it 
unavoidably is to attempt depicting the sincere utterance of sincere hearts. 
The story of themselves was briefly this: they had been married a fort- 
night before—one belonging to Viterbo, which we had left, and the other, 
the bride, to Montefiascone, whither they were now going, to worship, 
and see their friends. We talked much of religion, of forms of worship, 
of our mutual beliefs, and, above all, of the Virgin Mary. I found that 
the efficacy of the Virgin was by them ascribed solely to her relation to 
her Son, whose infinite merits alone were the object of absolute venera- 
tion. The spirit of the conversation (for nothing more can be given 
here) left this impression on my mind, that, despite priests and priestly 
tricks, the great common Christianity of us all, in its essential power, 
had struck into the hearts of this simple couple. We discoursed of God, 
Christ, heaven, duty, immortality; and some of the blessedness of 
Saviour’s life and love lightened the path on which we were going, and 
brought us to the foot of the rapid ascent, on the top of which stands 
Montefiascone, before we knew (or I, at least) where we were. As we 
mounted the acclivity, and the prospect of parting was before us, the 
lines of Coleridge— 

«“ To see, to know, to love, and then to part, 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart”— 
rose to my memory, and I could not help giving vent to the thoughts 
with which they recurred in connection. The young wife, turning aside, 
with moistened eyes, and casting a look up, replied, that, “ if we parted 
here, we should meet in heaven!” They asked me to inscribe my name 
on paper, and take their names with me. I took them, dear Guiseppe 
and Guiseppine, and pursued my way, the wiser and the better for hav- 
ing greeted you both! 
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The course of these observations may seem to have led me far away 
from the topie which I agreed to illustrate—the state of Romanism during 
the days of the republic; but, indeed, to attentive readers, the remarks 
will not appear quite irrelevant, if the general propositions on which 
they area commentary be borne in view—that the revolution had chief, 
if not exclusive, reference to the corruptions of the popedom, as a tem- 
poral power, and that religious reform, when it comes, will come rid of 
the papacy, but not, as the writer thinks, without a more imaginative 
worship than Protestants generally believe can consist with spiritual 
services. 





THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFP, 
CHAPTER XII. 


THERE are moments in the existence of single states, when the atten- 
tive observer of the age will say, Here there must certainly be a crisis. 
A year or two later, the same circumstances would not produce the same 
effects. Here is shown the finger of God, we are accustomed to say, 
when we fall in with such an important hour in the existence of a state. 
Such have in every age produced men who, whether inspired by their 
own genius or the study of history, have known how to appreciate such 
moments, and so calculated upon them as to effect the most astounding 
results, when they were not merely satisfied with foreseeing the crises, 
but were possessed of sufficient courage to proceed at the right time, 
and had power to carry through their ideas. History has long since 
decided upon the short government of the minister of Charles Alex- 
ander; no mortal escapes its verdict, and the sighs and tears of Wur- 
temberg must turn in hard words to the originator of its misfortunes 
in the year 1737, while it makes honourable mention of some men 
whom it will not let travel with the stream of forgetfulness—those who 
felt that things must be other than they were—those who did not 
tremble at the idea of change, and who finally guided the affairs of 
their country towards tranquillity and peace, as a higher power de- 
creed a still more sudden change, while he closed two fiery eyes, and 
bade a brave heart be still. 

Who, that now looks upon this contented Stuttgart and its peaceful 
streets, could imagine it to have been then the scene of such oppression 
and fear? How calm on such affairs are the descendants of those who 
trembled every hour of that spring-time, so pregnant with the fate of 
their families, for the ancient rights of their country, for their very 
faith ! 

He who beheld the arrogant Siiss riding in his coach and six horses 
through the rich suburb, as he proudly smiled and looked down upon 
the pale, hostile countenances which met him everywhere; who saw 
the fearful Hallwachs, his intimate friend and adviser, seated beside 
him, and thought upon the many ruinous designs contrived by this 
man, the many monstrous monopolies he had already established, and 
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the fresh ones he contemplated; he who was aware of the unlimited 
confidence placed by the duke in him, must have despaired of the pos- 
sibility of deliverance. 

To this were added the singular and contradictory reports in cir 
culation. One said that the duke travelled to Phillipsburg and Kehl, 
and had given the government not into the hands of the privy coun- 
cil, but had handed over the seals to the Jew; another contradicted this, 
and asserted that the duke had been seen at a window of the Castle 
of Ludwigsburg, and that, his horses being still there, he could not 
have begun his journey. Ina village on the eastern frontiers of the 
upper country, the Catholics were suddenly to make an attack upon 
the Protestant inhabitants, and, as the latter maintained, there was a 
company of the troops of the circle drawn up near the frontiers towards 
the village as the field of battle. The most astounding report of all, 
which, however, confirmed this, was, that the finance counsellor, 
Hallwachs, had bespoke a Romish priest’s costly vestment of the court- 
embroiderer, and ordered him to have it ready by the 18th of March, 
though it should be worked at by fifty hands; and, if he did not bring 
it at the time appointed, he was to be imprisoned. A Lutheran priest, 
who was mentioned by name, had presented little crosses, cut out of 
wood, to the children at the school, saying, ‘‘ When you hold these in 
your hands, you can pray properly.” Finally, it was told, as a some- 
thing certain, that the Jew had, across the table, said to the duke, 
“ Classes of society, your serene highness, are peculiarly oppositionists, 
and they have already stood thus so long, that they have become weary 
and insipid.” Charles Alexander answered him, smiling, “ It is true; 
come, then, let us give them chairs, and once seated, they will rise no 
more.” Those men who were resolved to be beforehand with the de- 
struction that threatened, heard these reports. But they were at this 
hour cold and tranquil; they knew, indeed, that there impended such 
a change over Wurtemberg—that it must be either relieved from cala- 
mity, or involved in it so deeply, that the grief of individuals must 
grow dumb before it. People spake: they said, that all which was 
necessary, with the help of the country-people, was prepared to en- 
counter a powerful, wicked, clever enemy, and if their enterprise suc- 
ceeded, they had to thank for it the few bright names of those men of 
the provinces with whom the dwellers in Wurtemberg linked the inte- 
rests of their country. 

It was late in the evening of the 11th of March, when the consul 
Lanbek, his son, and Captain Reelzingen, sat at their wine in the par- 
lour. The two former were grave and gloomy, but the captain could 
not conceal even now his gay spirits, and he divided his attention and 
conversation between the recess of the window, where the two sisters 
of Gustavus were sitting, and his other friends at his side. Hedwig sat 
pale and silent at her needle, but upon the face of Kathchen there was a 
higher colour than usual, while she every instant showed her white 
teeth and the lovely dimples in her cheeks, as the captain again repeated 
his wondrously merry jests and stories. 

“‘ How is your horse, captain?” asked old Lanbek. 

“ My chestnut horse is a better infantry-man than I am myself,” re- 
plied he: “though I trot or ride up hill for six hours, still I get six 
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hours more of an easy gallop. He has only one fault, which is that he 
is not yet paid for, and this vice often causes me great sorrow.” 

“You may,” continued the old man, “if you ride at a sharp trot from 
the Galgensteige (gallows ladder), pass by Ludwigsburg between eleven 
and twelve, be in Heilbronn by four, and there you may let your horse 
rest; between eight and ten to-morrow you may be in Oehringen.” 

“But, father,” interrupted Gustavus, “ would it not be more advis- 
able to ride towards Heidelberg? I would venture to say that we are 
not more certain at Oehringen. Consider that the German order is 
widely 2xtended there, that they of Mergentheim are certainly informed 
by the bishop in Wiirzberg, that e 

“« That,” continued his father, “you should rather fall into the road 
to Heidelberg, and, if you perhaps found the country no longer clear, 
you might have a last refuge with my old master and well-wisher, 
the duke in Neustadt, who certainly would not give you up at first. If 
Charles Alexander is satisfied with what we have done here, you can 
always return; if not, then you must go, as we have already said, further 
on—to Frankfort.” 

“Heavens! that I must leave you in such a crisis!” exclaimed Gus- 
tavus, with tears in his eyes—“ when I perhaps am guilty of your mis- 
fortunes—when all may go adverse—when Siiss hears of my flight, and 
revenges himself, father, upon you! No; I cannot—I must not go!” 

“No, father,” said Hedwig, while she became paler than even be- 
fore, and hastened to seize her father’s hand, “he must not leave us. 
You have terrible things in view; I know very well you are combining 
against those in power. Abandon this, father; Siiss and the others 
will forgive you. I am nearly dead with grief.” 

“Go away, sister,” said Kathchen, who had now come forward; 
“what others do, or what our father does, is nothing to us. But why 
should Gustavus go away in such haste? He might be of somuch usetous.” 

“ Because I will have no Jewess for a daughter,” said the old man, 
with severity, “ therefore he must away; because 1 have intercepted a 
note from his fair one, and have despatched it with a protest to the 
Jew, and because the latter is now enraged, and will either make your 
brother marry his sister by force, or send him to Neuffen, therefore it 
isthat he must go away. Yet I do not wish to grieve you, Gustavus, even 
now; we part as friends, and everything shall be forgotten: who knows 
when and where we shall meet again!” 

While the old man spoke the last words, and reached out his hand to 
his son, there was a quick and loud knocking at the door, and before 
any one answered, a figure, enveloped in a cloak, walked suddenly in. 

“What is this?” exclaimed old Lanbek. ‘“ Who intrudes so late 
here? Who are you?” 

“Blankenberg!” exclaimed Hedwig, as the other threw off the 
cloak, and stepped forward some paces quickly, with a flushed counte- 
hance, 

“Pardon, consul,” said the young man, hastily; “ necessity must ex- 
cuse me. Gustavus, you must away instantly; Lieutenant Pinassa 
writes to me, that, by command of General Rumchingen, he must carry 
you off to-night between eleven and twelve o’clock. ‘The honourable 
youth must not find you in your nest.” 
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“ Thanks! thanks!” exclaimed the old man, while he pressed the 
hand of Blankenberg. ‘“ Drink away, children, and take your farewell 
quickly. Here, my dear Reelzingen,” continued he, placing a large 
purse in the hand of the amazed captain; ‘ we cannot know whether 
your road may not be divided; you are very generous in accompanying 
my son.” 

“ And would you repay this with gold?” interrupted the captain, dis- 
pleased. “On my word, sir, I accompany my brother because we are 
old comrades, and not on account of your money. I would be——” 

“‘ Reelzingen,” said Kathchen, in her sweet voice, “you do not 
understand jesting; they are bright copper coins, and I gave my father 
the purse, to send you in April.” 

‘IT do understand,” whispered the captain, while he, colouring, kissed 
the hand of the fair girl. “ I will bring you something from Frankfort 
for this.” 

“ Bring me,” replied she, while she could no longer restrain her tears, 
“ only our Gustavus safely back, and,” added she, smiling through them, 
“play me no foolish trick which may betray you.” 

“ The horses are before the Watergate,” said the consul to Reelzingen 
and his son. ‘ You must not pass by the gate itself, for the first round 
is already over. Blankenberg, accompany my son through the gar- 
den, and bring me word how they succeed.” 

Young Lanbek embraced his father and sisters; the latter followed 
him and his friend, weeping, to the garden-door; and as Hedwig after- 
wards bitterly blamed her younger sister because she had allowed the 
captain to kiss her, the other answered—“ It was you who erred, and 
not I, in omitting it; we owe such complaisance to a man who does so 
much for our brother.” 

“ Ah!” answered Hedwig, blushing, “ Blankenberg has also aided 
him.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The two young men rode on in silence through the dark night; there 
was not a star in the sky, and the wind howled round the hills. 

“Ha! do you see there?” whispered Reelzingen, as they rode past 
the iron gallows, erected, during the reign of Duke Frederic in 159i, 
by the alchemist Honaiier in metal, which he had promised to change 
into gold. “See that horrid brood of crows, who seem as if they 
scented some fresh carrion.” 

His friend looked upwards in silence, but quickly cast down his eyes, 
for it appeared to him as if he beheld the fair, dear form of Leah sitting 
weeping beneath the gallows. 

“This iron pillar of infamy is strong enough,” continued the captain, 
‘to bear all the rascals in the country; but, were they to hang upon it 
with the gold they have pocketed, the gallows would then become but 
a rotten and broken stick. What a horrid melody these crows sing, te 
be sure! But what is this? Heaven preserve us, comrade! Give 
your horse the spur; there is a spirit seated near the gallows!” 

It now seemed as if the horses, too, were afraid of this terrible spot, 
for at these words they gallopped past the hill with the speed of the 
storm, nor rested until out of hearing of the screaming of the crows. 
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There was a small bridge betwixt Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg, of 
which there were many fearful tales told, and of which this much was cer- 
tain, that something so inexplicable had occurred there, that persons said 
their prayers as they rode past the fearful spot. The story ran, that on 
this night the consul’s son and the gay captain went speedily forward 
until they reached that bridge, but, once arrived there, their horses 
would not pass it, but stood still, snorted, and trembled. While the youths 
spurred and whipped them to no purpose, an aged and trembling voice 
was heard to exclaim—* Charity to an old man!” 

“Who can draw his purse at night, and in the mist?” replied the 
soldier. “ Back, old man; away from the bridge: our horses shy at 
you. Away, I say, or you shall feel my whip!” 

“Not so fast, young blood—not so fast!” retorted the old man, whose 
dark form they now plainly perceived seated on the rails. “ Haste 
with leisure; you will be soon enough. Give charity to an old man!” 

“This passes my patience!” exclaimed the captain, raising his whip 
in the air. “If, while I count three, you have not left, I will strike 
you down !” 

The old man coughed and tittered; it seemed to Gustavus as if his 
dusky form lengthened itself out unendingly, while a long arm held out 
a large hat, and, for the third time, but now in a threatening voice, 
the man of the bridge again croaked out—* Charity to an old man!—it 
will bring you success. Do not ride so fast; you cannot be yonder be- 
fore twelve o’clock.” 

The arm of Reelzingen fell powerless and trembling by his side; he 
declared afterwards that a strange cold hand had laid hold of him. 
Gustavus, with a beating heart, drew out his purse, and threw a silver 
coin into the large hat. 

“What o’clock is it, old man?” asked he. 

“T know no hour except twelve,” replied the form, in a hollow voice, 
once more squatting together upon the rail. ‘ Thank yourself that you 
have luck; ride on,” he said, and plunged backward with a heavy fall 
into the swamp over which the bridge led. 

Terrified, Reelzingen put spurs to his horse, which now reared up, 
and then cleared the bridge at two bounds. But Gustavus, horrified, 
reined in his horse, alighted, and looked over the rails. Nothing stirred. 

“Qld man,” cried he at length, “have you hurt yourself? Can I 
help you?” No answer—all was still as the grave. 

An inexplicable dread now seized upon young Lanbek also; he felt 
his horse tremble as he again mounted it, and he did not venture to look 
back even once upon the fearful place as he rode after his friend. 

“ This is the second time that I have met him,” whispered Reelzingen, 
breathing deeply, as Lanbek once more reached his side. 

“Who?” asked Lanbek, surprised. 

“The devil!” answered the captain. 

His companion made no answer, and they went on through the dark- 
ness. As they passed through Zussenhausen, the clock struck a quarter 
to twelve; lights still burned in most of the houses, and now and then 
hymns were heard singing in the apartments. The night watchman 
blew his horn, and called the hour. The captain stopped and asked him, 
What was meant by this late psalm-singing and praying? 
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* Ah! sir, this is a fearful night: a man has knocked at many of 
the houses, and directed that the people should pray until twelve 
o'clock.” 

“ Who was the man?” asked Lanbek, amazed. 

* An old man, sir, as those say who saw him. It might be our old 
clergyman; may God keep him! He has been dead these twenty years; 
but it was nothing unchristian what he asked, and therefore it is that 
they are praying and singing in the lighted rooms, and spinning there,” 

‘This night will turn my brain!” exclaimed the captain, as they 
rode on. ‘ Gustavus, I believe that this night he is going round the 
world in bodily form; I think that this would be the best time to ask 
the old fellow, whether one may soon expect to be a colonel, or may have 
two hundred thousand Spanish quadruples.” 

“ Nonsense,” answered his friend; ‘ the one you think of has nothing 
to do with prayers.” 

It now seemed as if the horses accelerated their speed on account of 
the lights, but yet the quarter of an hour seemed lengthened out toa 
whole one. Ludwigsburg was not yet in sight, and the night was so 
dark, that they could not tell, from the appearance of the country, 
whether they had mistaken their way, or whether the place was at hand. 
At length, after they had ridden for about half an hour longer, they ob- 
served a light shining at the distance of some thousand steps, and im- 
mediately found their way impeded by four horses, which, yoked to a 
travelling carriage, stood right across the highway. 

*‘ Take your horses aside, driver!” exclaimed the captain, “ or my 
whip shall do so. Why do you block up the road ?” 

“* Kasily, sir, will that be done,” answered a man who descended from 
the vehicle; but the time he put off in doing this, taking up the dropped 
reins and arranging them, was too much for the fiery soldier. He tried 
to turn aside the negligently-placed halters of the foremost team, and 
desired his friend to do the same; but, as usually happens in such cases 
of blind haste, the man drew up the reins of the vehicle, and the cap- 
tain’s horse remained with one of his feet entangled in the raised 
cords. 

Lanbek leapt down to assist his friend, the driver hastened with sym- 
pathy towards him, and just as the foot of the unpaid-for horse was set 
free, some riders were heard approaching in great haste from the side 
of the town. The foremost had the start by about five hundred steps, 
but his horse was not a good one, and the captain distinctly discerned 
that he went at a short parade gallop, while the paces of the horse fol- 
lowing were fewer, but far fleeter. 

“ Away! Give place! Away!” cried the first rider, and at the 
same moment the two young men heard a well-known voice, calling, 
with a loud tone and fierce expression—*“ Stop, Jew, or I will shoot you 
through the body.” 

Among the people of Wurtemberg, there was once heard a rhyme, 
which seemed to point to this impressive moment; it ran thus:— 


“Then out spoke Herr von Réder— 
‘ Halt, or thou shalt die;’” 


for it was the old colonel who now sprung forward upon his companion 
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with a pistol in his hand, seized his arm with fury, and cried—“ Whither 
away, Jew? Why so quickly to horse, when I called upon you to wait ?” 
« Be calm, colonel,” answered the other in a haughty voice, while he 
trembled with anxiety; ‘‘ I go on to Stuttgart, to ask her serene highness 
the duchess for directions how to proceed at this moment % 
“That is my road, too, sir!” replied the colonel, in a terrible voice; 


“but you shall not stir from my side, or I will fasten you to it with my" 


pistol. Way, there! Who stands in the road ?” 

“Captain Von Reelzingen of the first company, and the counsellor 
of expedition, Lanbek.” 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” continued Réder. 
loaded, captain ¢” 

“ Yes, colonel,” was the answer of the soldier, while he unfastened 
them from his waist. 

“T command you, upon whatever errand you may now be, to ride 
here at the left hand of the minister. By your service and your honour, 
asa good man, if he attempts to fly, send a bullet through him. I take 
the responsibility upon myself.” 

“ Counsellor,” exclaimed Siiss, “I take you to witness, that force of 
the most disgraceful sort is used towards me. Colonel Réder, I warn 
you once more; this scene shall be punished.” 

“Colonel Réder,” said Gustavus, in a low tone of voice, “for the 
love of Heaven, be not over hasty; think of what the consequences 
may be. Reflect,” added he, “ upon the terrible wrath of the duke.” 

“The duke is dead!” said Rader, loud enough for all to hear. 

“Charles Alexander dead?” exclaimed the captain, quite confused 
by all the occurrences of the night fearfully rushing upon his memory. 

“Ts the news certain? Heavens! what an event!” said Gustavus, 
musingly. ‘ Was he at Kehl?” 

“He died suddenly at Ludwigsburg a quarter of an hour ago; there- 
fore it becomes our duty to bring these gentlemen, who employed them- 


selves so busily in the government, quickly to the orphan rudder of the 
state.” 


“ Are your pistols 


“In Ludwigsburg, you say ?” exclaimed Lanbek, “ and dead sudden- 
ly? Eternal Providence !” 

“In this same Ludwigsburg,” said Réder, with emotion, “ dead of a 
stroke of apoplexy in his bed. Peace be with his ashes! He was a 


brave man; but let us go on, friends, that the news may not reach 
Stuttgart before us.” 


“Gentlemen,” eried Siiss, in a voice nearly choked with anger and 
vexation, “I am still minister. Remember the edict which freed me 
from all responsibility. I tell you it will f: 


are badly with you, if you join 


Colonel Rider. In the name of the duke and his heirs, I command 


you to leave me.” 


“Your rule is over, Jew!” exclaimed the captain, as he smiled 
savagely, took the bridle from him, and struck his horse upon the 
back with his whip, while the colonel rode at the right side, pistol in 
hand. The party set off at a gallop, and Gustavus followed in a half- 
dreaming state on through the psalm-singing village, towards the old 
man who once again sat hoarsely laughing on the bridge, and towards 
the gallows, where the crows screeched and flapped their wings; then, 
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as he cast a shuddering look upon the place of execution, did Leah and 
her unhappy fate occur to his mind with sad foreboding. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


When the inhabitants of Stuttgart awoke the following morning, 
they were surprised by two tales, which were equally incredible. The 
duke, instead of having set out upon his journey, had died suddenly the 
night before at Ludwigsburg. He had been a robust and healthy man, 
to whom many who had seen him would have given twenty or thirty 
years of longer life. The report of his death was almost annihilated 
by the joy at the other piece of intelligence. The Jew Siiss, together 
with some of the chief persons at the court, had been at the castle of 
Ludwigsburg when the duke so suddenly died; he had, as soon as he 
saw the dead body, thrown himself upon his horse, and had ridden al- 
most in a state of frenzy towards Stuttgart; but Colonel Réder, a man 
with whom there was no jesting, had detained him, and conducted him 
under surveillance thither. People laughed at the singular deception 
of the Jew, for he had expected to be with the duchess during the night 
to condole with her, and went out and desired an escort (stating that 
he must carry deeds of importance), composed of a lieutenant and six 
men. At the end of the corridor, a captain saluted him, and followed 
with twelve men: the other smiled, “ It was too much honour;” but, as 
he turned the corner of Lanbek’s house, and observed four sentinels 
before his palace, when he saw bayonets glittering at the entrance, and 
beheld Leah, pale, agitated, and weeping, opposite to him, then did he 
perceive what the blow was, and cried—‘ Heavens! I am lost!” 

Though the will of the late duke, in the event of his death, had 
named an administration which would have been more grateful to his 
ministers, yet Duke Rodolph of Neustadt, in spite of his great age, as the 
next in rank, succeeded as administrator, and the country felt relieved 
and pacified by this. He allowed those persons to retain their offices (with 
the exception of such as were known to be bad men) as they held them 
under the last administration, and this was truly an act of graciousness, 
when we reflect that two-thirds of these situations had been sold. One 
alone was not satisfied with the place to which the duke administrator, 
with the most gracious expressions, had appointed him; it was the 
younger Lanbek. He wished to be named anew simply as counsellor 
of expedition; but as old Réder, in his zealous friendship for the father, 
had described his son as a talented and acute lawyer, the duke directly 
selected him for the commission which conducted the process against 
the Jew Siiss. Old Lanbek considered himself not a little honoured 
by this, and frequently called his son the pride and support of his old age; 
but Gustavus looked on this choice as inexpressibly unfortunate—not 
that he would not, like others, have condemned the man who had thrown 
the country into such a state of misery—not that it was against his con- 
science to bring those crimes to light which had been so artfully con- 
cealed: but Leah; it was her brother whom he was about to judge, and 

it was this thought which now made his employment so horrible to him. 
Mean souls greedily satiate themselves with revenge ; and to many !! 
would have proved a great joy thus to visit a man who had lately stood 
so high, and was now in the deepest dungeon of the fortress; in an 1m- 
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perious voice to taunt him with his condition, to torture and irritate 
him. This man had, moreover, acted personally against Gustavus; he 
had treated him with the most outrageous insolence, had threatened 
him with that captivity in which he now himself languished, fearful of 
his future freedom, perhaps even of his life. But the heart of the 
youth was too noble to beat with joy, as he, for the first time, entered 
the cell of this man in the capacity of his judge; he who, now stripped 
of all earthly grandeur, his countenance pale, and clad in ragged clothes, 
raised himself confusedly and slowly in his rattling chains. His counte- 
nance still reminded him of that of an unhappy and beloved being; he 
could scarcely restrain his tears, as, after the conclusion of the examina- 
tion, the prisoner said—‘ Herr Lanbek, there is an unfortunate, inno- 
cent girl, whom we both know. When my house was sealed up, the 
rude men thrust her into the streets: she was a Jewess, and deserved 
no compassion. I had not a penny remaining with which to prolong 
her life; I know not where she is. Should you hear anything of her— 
she possesses nothing except the clothes she wore when she was driven 
from that door—give her, for mercy’s sake, some charity.” 

The young man allowed his tears to flow, as he descended the hill 
from Hohen Neuffen. He heard, however, afterwards, that the Jew 
had deceived him; that there had been found in his house more than 
five hundred thousand florins, in gold and jewels; and that nearly a 
hundred thousand more were deposited in sure hands at Frankfort; 
and Gustavus could easily see that he merely wished to affect him by 
such representations of poverty ; still he could not get rid of the thought, 
that Leah must be deserted and unhappy, and this idea became only the 
more painful, as, in spite of all his inquiries, he could obtain no trace 
of her. 

The spring, summer, and autumn had passed by, and still the process 
continued. ‘Transactions were exposed at which the coldest judges were 
horrified; and though young Lanbek represented that there were four 
other men at least equally guilty with Siiss, yet it seemed as if they 
wished to proceed seriously only against him, because the general dis- 
like pointed to him as the most criminal. 


eee eee . eee oe eee 


It was a cloudy evening in October. The old consul had been tra- 
velling for some days, and his son worked in the library at a new exa- 
mination, when his younger sister, now the happy bride of Captain 
Reelzingen, came in to him in a graver mood than usual. She spoke at 
first with indifference, then appeared to repress her tears with difficulty, 
and at length they stood in her mild eyes, as she asked whether he would 
not be angry if she brought in one who was well known to him? He 
looked at her in surprise, and, before he was able to reply, Kathchen 
left the apartment, weeping, and quickly returned with a veiled female. 
Before the dim light could properly show the outlines of the form, be- 
fore the veil had been thrown off, his secret feelings told him whom he 
saw before him. Colouring, he rose up, but the unhappy girl had al- 
ready flung herself down before him, cast aside her veil, and it was 
Leah who now raised her once loved eyes, full of melancholy, en- 
treatingly towards him, clasping her pale, thin hands together, and 
stretching them imploringly towards him. “ Mercy!” cried she—* only 
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do not let him die! It is said that he must die—his only hope now 
rests with you. Where shall I find words to soften your generous 
heart? What language can I use to speak to one who once understood 
me so well?” ‘Tears allowed her to say no more, and Kathchen like- 
wise wept bitterly. 

Full of grief and astonishment, Gustavus took her cold hands, and 
raised her. He gazed at her—how her look distressed him! Her cheeks 
were pale, and had fallen in; her eyes were sunk in her head; and her 
mouth, which once seemed to have been formed only for smiles, now 
showed that its former sweet expression had been long unknown to it. 
The black hair, which fell around her forehead, and the pallor of her 
countenance, completed the ghastliness of her appearance. 

“ Leah! unfortunate Leah!” exclaimed the young man. “ Why s0 
long have you concealed yourself, and deprived your friends of the con- 
solation of knowing where you were, or whether they could do anything 
for you?” 

“ Ah! it was not for this that I entreated your kind sister to bring 
me here,” said she, smiling sadly. ‘“ Why should it not be well with 


me? Ihave long buried my hopes and my dreams. I have planted the 
remembrance of them as flowers beside the grave, and I water these 
flowers with my tears. No! you were always generous to the unfortu- 
nate; only give me assurance that my brother shall not die. It is so 
terrible to die, and what will his death avail this land?” 

* Leah,” answered the young man, embarrassed, ‘this has not as yet 
been talked of, and I think it may not. You should take comfort—it 


may not come to this.” 

“It may; but his fate lies in your hands,” said she, in a low voice; 
“he has told me so; I have spoken to him. If the letter no longer 
existed—that letter which can destroy him. Oh, Gustavus, keep him 
for years, for ever, in prison—what harm can he do when he lies thus 
in chains ?—only do not let him die. Gustavus, be generous—forget 
the letter, of which no one knows but you. You may save the life of a 
fellow-creature with the flame of a candle.” 

“ Brother,” said Kathchen, approaching, while she took his hand, 
“do this; your conscience cannot be hurt by it, for it can never do any 
harm. Burn the letter; it may have been lost.” 

The youth looked at the weeping girl. An extraordinary feeling 
struggled within him; he wavered for a moment, and Leah, who read 
this struggle in his countenance, seized his hand, pressed it madly to 
her heart, and then raised it to her lips. “ He will!” exclaimed she, in 
ecstacy. ‘Oh, I knew this! He is noble; he will not, like the others, 
revenge himself upon the unfortunate, who once offended him; he will 
not let him die, laden with sins; he will let him live, and become wise 
and good. How gracious art thou, O God! who hast once again sent thine 
angel on this evil earth to one who blesses with the open hand of mercy, 
and smites not the transgressor with the flaming sword of vengeance!” 

“ No, no—it is not possible!” said Lanbek, with profound sorrow. 
“ Leah, I could lay down my life to give you peace, but my honour, 
my good name It is not possible! You know about this letter: 
some persons have already read it; and to-morrow I must lay it before 
them. Kathchen, speak, I entreat you—can I, dare I, do this?” 
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Kathchen wept, and a slight movement of her head appeared to in- 
dicate that it also seemed impossible to her. Leah had listened with a 
fixed look; the crimson of grief overspread her pale cheeks; she leant 
forward, as if she could not rightly comprehend the terrible denial; she 
looked, as Gustavus appealed to his sister, with an expression full of 
sorrowful confidence at the latter, and stretched out her hand spasmo- 
dically, as a drowning person stretches his towards the frail twig on the 
shore—in vain. 

“Then he must die,” said she, in a voice almost inaudible, after a 
pause; “and you—it is you who break his staff! For this i lived, and 
loved. Life is a strange problem! Could I have thought of this while 
yet a sportive child? Could I have thought we should perish thus?” 

“Poor, unfortunate girl!” said Kathchen, folding her in her arms, 
“he cannot do otherwise. I see this now myself; but if it can console 
you, come to me as often as you like, you shall meet with sincere sym- 

athy ——” 

« Leah,” interrupted her brother, “ can we do anything for you? You 
were accustomed to affluence. The wealth possessed by your brother 
elsewhere than in this country can and will be saved for you; you have 
the nearest claim to it, and I will do my best in this case.” 

“Kind Gustavus,” she said, while she forced herself to smile, “ let us 
leave that alone; people say that he amassed his riches from the poor 
of this country. He was wrong in this, and it were better that he had 
never seen this land; but it would be as wrong in me to make use of 
the gold which has occasioned his death. I will, however, take a shawl 
from you, fair, dear girl, for it is now very cold. I hear you are a bride 
—may you then be happy! May these be the last tears which shall 
ever hang upon your eyelids; but, if you must weep, may the unhappi- 
ness which grieves your kind heart be for strangers only!” 

“Leah,” said the young man, with a faltering voice, “I cannot let 
you go away thus; it is the deceitful tranquillity of despair which speaks 
inyou. Visit my sisters; say where you reside. Leave me not in ill- 
will, Leah. God knows, I could not do otherwise !” 

“T know this, Gustavus; and it was foolish of me to put you to this 
dangerous trial. Our misfortune is so terrible !—yet to purchase a little 
help at the expense of your honour and your peace, were to purchase it 
toodearly. Farewell! I want little—perhaps I shall soon want nothing 
more; but, should I be in need, I am not too proud to come to this 
friend, the only one which my misfortunes have gained for me,” 

“And do you forgive me?” said Gustavus, with tears. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” replied she, while she offered him her 
hand, with greater composure than his sister could maintain. “ Fare- 
well, my friend! I go to water my flowers. May the God of my fathers 
make you as happy as your kind heart deserves!” She ceased, cast a 
look full of love upon him, and went away, accompanied by Kathchen. 

The young man looked after her full of emotion; it was to him as if 
this hour would for ever influence his life, and he foresaw that he now 
beheld the unhappy Leah for the last time. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It would weary our readers, to detain them with the details of the 
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process against the Jew Siiss. The news spread then like a train of 
gunpowder through every country, and is still related here and there to 
this day, that on the 4th of February, 1738, the people of Wurtembers 
hanged their Minister of Finance, on account of his daring exactions in 
the affairs of his office. They executed him on a huge iron gallows, 
within an iron cage. In the decree of the duke administrator, the sen- 
tence ran thus—* To him, a well-deserved punishment; to all, a terrible 
example.” Both the art with which this unhappy man misgoverned 
Wurtemberg, and his punishment, are equally striking and incompre- 
hensible, in an age when the commencement of civilisation and enlight- 
enment had long been passed, and when the blossoms of French litera- 
ture, with irresistible power, enriched the cultivated portion of Europe, 

At that time, there might have been an attempt to call the people of 
Wurtemberg barbarians, had not a circumstance occurred which was 
often repeated by the men of the day, who, when they could not justify 
the deed, declared that a necessity appeared for it. The transgressor 
(so they said) should have died upon the gallows, not so much because of 
his own evil deeds, as for the disgraceful actions and measures of 
mightier men. Relations, character, private promises, saved the others; 
the Jew—could and would no man save, and thus it was written, as the 
old Consul Lanbek expressed it, “‘ What the others consumed was at his 
cost.” Many years have gone by since then, and we know not whether 
the deplorable end of this man altogether pacified the minds of others. 
An edict of the duke administrator shows this scarcely to have been the 
case, for he was obliged to enact, “ That subjects should avoid all ad- 
verse speeches and wrongous judgments upon their deceased lord, on 
pain of fine and punishment, and should hold him in proper and respect- 
ful estimation.” 

Old Lanbek performed this duty independently of the edict, for, a3 
often as the name of Charles Alexander was mentioned, he raised his 
cap with a grave air, and exclaimed, ‘“*‘ May God keep him!” He sue- 
ceeded his late patron, under the administration of Rodolph of Neustadt. 

It was related that his son never smiled again. Even his brother-in- 
law, Reelzingen, with his best stories, could never win from him a gay 
countenance. The year 1793 beheld him, a tall, thin, grey-haired man, 
walking along the streets, supported by a staff. His face was grave and 
sad, but his eyes were mild and full of sympathy. He had never mar- 
ried, and the saying went, that he had loved only once, and she he loved 
was an unfortunate girl, who met a voluntary death in the waters of the 
Neckar. Those who knew him asserted that he was usually reserved 
and cold, yet very interesting in conversation, when certain metaphysi- 
cal inquiries were entered upon, with which studies he chiefly employed 
his old age. He died, lamented by those who knew him and his fate, 
and wept by the poor and the unfortunate. My grandfather was wont to 
say of him, “ He was one of those who, if once made unhappy, can 
never more accustom themselves to happiness.” 
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THE BRITISH FLORA.* 


« Harp words have never taught wisdom, nor does truth require them.” 
Thus wrote the enlightened botanist of England, Sir James Edward 
Smith, in the year 1823; and if the force of his remark was then frankly 
owned, how much more readily will it be acknowledged at the present 
time. Hard words have been the bane of botanical science ; they have 
retarded its progress more than any other cause, and have turned away 
many an ardent student from a department of knowledge, which one 
would think there was small cause to bury beneath a load of ambiguous 
and obnoxious technicalities. How pleasing, then, to observe the daily- 
increasing facilities for the acquirement of this delightful branch of natu- 
ral history. ‘The works now before us, descriptive of our native vege- 
tation, do not, indeed, belong to the class of popular books, and are not 
intended for the general reader; yet their lucid description, combined 
with great general accuracy, render them highly valuable to the student, 
and place botanical knowledge within the reach of all who are inclined 
to acquire it. The more simple and satisfactory the science is made, 
the more widely will its benefits be felt and acknowledged. 

The publication of ‘ Floras,” or systematic accounts of the indige- 
nous plants of particular countries, originated in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; and, gradually increasing in numbers, they have risen 
toa most important rank in the botanical literature of the present time. 
No practical botanist can now lay his researches before the world in a 
more convenient form than that of a Flora. The uses of such a work are 
various, but depend in a great measure on the object of the author, the 
plan of his book, and the extent and accuracy of his knowledge and ob- 
servation. When a Flora is simply a catalogue of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of a country, with indications of the frequency of occurrence of 
the various species and the Aabitats of the rarer ones, it is useful to the 
phytologist, in guiding him to the subjects of his study. Of more im- 
portance still is it to the geographical botanist, as exhibiting the extent 
and nature of the country’s vegetation in a series of ascertained facts, 
which, when considered in connection with the like information possessed 
of other countries, leads to a knowledge of those laws according to which 
the distribution of the vegetable covering of our globe is regulated— 
akind of botanical knowledge which assumes a truly philosophical aspect, 
and which has many important bearings on the industrial arts of life. 
When a Flora supplies not merely a list of a country’s plants, but also 
contains accurate botanical characters and descriptions of the species 
enumerated, then it occupies a more extensive sphere of usefulness ; its 
assistance is accepted not only by the practical botanist and the botani- 
cal geographer, but also by the student of descriptive botany, who is 
enabled by the systematic delineation of the species to acquire a know- 





* The British Flora: comprising the Phzenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the 
Ferns. By Sir Wiitiam Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c.; and Georce A. 
Watker Arvorr, LL.D., &c. Sixth edition. London: Longman. 1850. 

Manual of British Botany: containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns. By Caartrs 
Canpate Banrneton, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Second edition. London: Van Voorst. 1847. 
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ledge of them, and thus lay the necessary foundation of a more extended 
acquaintance with the science. When the plan of a Flora is still more 
extensive, and embraces, likewise, a detail of the historical information 
connected with the plants, their medicinal properties, and economical 
uses, then the book commands even a more extensive audience, and, for 
its variety of information, will be more frequently consulted by those 
whose lives are not specially devoted to the acquisition of that kind of 
knowledge which it is its purpose to inculcate. 

The importance of a descriptive Flora of Great Britain and Ireland 
will thus, to a certain extent, be obvious; and the history of this kind 
of literature shows how rapidly the taste for the study of our native 
botany has increased of late years, and how quickly that feeling is pass- 
ing away which regards it as a useless and an idle pursuit. Its im- 
portant bearings on agriculture, on horticulture, on medicine, and its 
relation to other departments of science, are daily being more frankly 
acknowledged. 

We have now before us the two standard works on British botany; 
and different in many important points as these books are (as different as 
it is possible to conceive two books on the same subject to be), they ex- 
hibit very accurately the present position of botanical science in this 
country. Before proceeding to consider their respective merits, let us 
first take a hasty but comprehensive glance at the indigenous vegeta- 
tion of the British Isles, in its geographical relations. 

Few unaccustomed to observe attentively the gay medley of wild- 
flowers that spring up around them, and adorn the meadows and the 
fields, can form any adequate idea of the order and harmony that exist 
in that portion of nature’s wild domain, the vegetable kingdom, 


“ Where all is formed 
With number, weight, and measure .. . and 
Each ........ holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which nature’s self would rue.” 


According to the latest estimate by Lindley, the Flora of our globe 
comprises little more than 80,000 species of flowering plants, although 
this undoubtedly falls far short of the real number, considering the ex- 
tensive tracts w Saas in various parts of the world which have never 
yet been visited by botanical travellers. The number of flowering plants 
indigenous to Britain and Ireland may be reckoned at about 1500 
species. 

As Humboldt beautifully remarks, “The carpet of flowers and of 
verdure spread over the naked crust of our planet is unequally woven; 
it is thicker where the sun rises high in the ever cloudless heavens, and 
thinner towards the poles, in the less happy climes where returning frosts 
often destroy the opening buds of spring, or the ripening fruits of autumn. 
. . « » Thus we see variety and grace of form, mixture of colours, and 
generally the perpetually youthful energy and vigour of organic life, in- 
crease as we approach the tropics;” although everywhere ‘man finds 
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some plants to minister to his support and enjoyment.” The noble 
family of Palms, the Princes of the Vegetable Kingdom, as the enthu- 
siastic Linnzus so aptly designated them, are peculiar to tropical regions, 
and in many parts form the prominent imposing feature of the landscape. 
Rising, in stately majesty, sometimes to the height of 180 feet, overtopping 
even the luxuriant arborescent vegetation, and forming “a forest above 
a forest,” with their expansive, fan-like foliage, waving in freedom far 
above the stateliest trees, well may they be styled the “loftiest and noblest 
of all vegetable productions, that to which the prize of beauty has been 
assigned by the concurrent voice of nations in all ages.” Not less lovely, 
if less magnificent, are those elegant productions of the tropical forest, 
the tree Ferns, which, though humbler in stature, seem to wear an aspect 
scarcely less noble : a tribe of plants whose comparative rarity, elegance, 
and delicacy of structure, have ever rendered them objects of interest to 
the traveller and the botanist. The arborescent vegetation of the 
tropics, while not less lofty than that of the temperate regions, is of the 
most gorgeous description, clothed with luxuriant foliage of the freshest 
hue, and richly festooned with magnificent blossoms of the most glow- 
ing colours. Beneath the waving boughs, a rich and verdant under- 
wood enjoys the moisture and shade of the forest, while the boughs 
themselves are decorated with a numerous assemblage of parasitic, 
epiphytic, and climbing plants, which draw their nourishment, some 
of them from the soil beneath, some of them from the trees to 
which they cling, and many from the moist atmosphere alone ; their 
roots, clasping the aged trunk or branch, only serve to anchor them 
in an aerial position, suited to their peculiar habits of growth. The 
flowers of the epiphytic Orchidee often assume the most fantastic forms, 
mimicking the strangest and most familiar insects, and even, in some 
cases, betraying a likeness to birds and the faces of quadrupeds, while 
they sometimes diffuse a very peculiar and by no means pleasant odour ; 
but often they emit a delicious fragrauce, at once delicate and powerful, 
equalled by that of no other tribe in the entire range of the vegetable 
kingdom. In those regions, the grasses also assume an arborescent cha- 
racter, in the bamboo and other forms, whose hollow, jointed stems, in- 
dicating the accordance of their structure with more humble genera, 
often rise to the height of eighty or an hundred feet. The lacustrine vege- 
tation corresponds in its character with the gigantic size and gorgeous 
appearance of the plants which clothe the dry land. The tropical lakes 
and rivers support a race of vegetables, exhibiting the most extraordinary 
beauty and structure ; and a magnificent example—the Victoria Regina 
—whose recent flowering in England has excited so much interest, is 
considered the most wonderful production of the vegetable kingdom 
hitherto discovered. 

In the tropics, vegetation assumes its highest development; the pre- 
sence of constant heat, and, generally, of excessive moisture, favour the 
growth of those species whose size and rapidity of evolution require such 
conditions. But the case differs in our northern Jand. With a mean 
temperature varying from 45 deg. to 51 deg. of Fahrenheit, the British 
Isles produce none of those gigantic forms so conspicuous in the tropical 
landscape. The tree Ferns, which may well be styled the tenderest 
fosterlings of nature, do not extend beyond the northern tropic; and 
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the Palms, whose noblest forms are also confined to the tropics, disap- 
pear entirely in their humblest form on the southern shores of Europe.* 
If the vegetation of Britain, from a lower temperature, and other con- 
ditions affecting organic life, wants the luxuriance and gaiety which 
characterise the vegetation of more favoured climes, its interest and im- 
portance to mankind are not the less. Our primeval forests are all but 
gone: civilisation has swept them away. But the Oak, the Pine, and 
the graceful Birch remain to show that our indigenous arboreous vege- 
tation combines both beauty and utility. We have no arborescent 
grasses ; but the humble grasses, which we have in such abundance, are 
better adapted to our wants. They clothe our land in rich evergreen 
verdure, rendering it pleasing and refreshing to the eye. They feed 
our flocks, our cattle, and our horses. The cultivated varieties of this 
highly useful tribe form, indeed, the chief sustenance of mankind through- 
out the temperate regions of the globe, where Banana and Plantain are 
unknown ; and as “man cannot live on tasteless unmixed flour alone, 
so neither can cattle, in general, be supported by mere grass, without 
the addition of various plants, in themselves too acrid, bitter, salt, or nar- 
cotic, to be eaten unmixed.” Such plants are abundantly supplied by 
the Ranunculus tribe, and many other families, whose humble flowers 
begem our meadows and pastures, at once beautifying the earth and 
contributing their share to the support of animal life, and to the supply 
of human wants. Various and important are the economical and medi- 
cinal uses of many of our native plants ; but we cannot enter at present 
into detail. One feature in the British Flora is worthy of remark, 
namely, the almost exclusive occurrence of several of our native species 
of Heath on large tracts of country, more especially in the northern part 
of our island. The species which most commonly occurs in this manner, 
and gives to such tracts the name of Heaths, is the Erica or Calluna vul- 
garis. Humboldt points out the Heaths of Northern Europe, “smiling 
in summer, with their purple blossoms rich in honey,” as agreeing in 
character with the salt Steppes of Asia, and the Llanos and Pampas of 
South America. The Orchids of our northern region have little of the 
magnificence of tropical species ; they seek not their homes on the forest 
boughs, but rise in humble beauty through the grass of the woods, and, 
notwithstanding their humility, exhibit, in their curious flowers, some 
highly interesting forms resembling the insect creation. Our Water 
Lilies want the gigantic size and rich colouring of those existing in 
the tropical waters. They spread out their beautiful but less expansive 
foliage on the placid lakes and gentle rivers of our land, and expand 
their scentless but lovely blossoms, of the purest white, or the richest 
yellow, “in sunshine and the middle of the day only, closing towards 
evening, when they recline on the surface of the water, or sink beneath 
it.” The composite plants, which form about one-tenth of the whole 
vegetation of the globe, while they assume a shrubby or even an arbo- 
rescent aspect in the genial clime of the tropics (where all vegetation 
has a tendency to those forms), decrease in stature and magnificence to- 
wards the north ; and the Composit of Britain, although one of the most 
ornamental as well as one of the commonest tribes, partake of that gene- 





* Chamerops humilis is the only European Palm. 
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ral humility of character common to our northern Flora. Familiar 
examples of the Composite are found in the common Dandelion, the 
Chrysanthemum, the Hawkweed, the Daisy, and in the Sonchus and 
Tragopogon, which open and close their blossoms at certain hours of 
the day and in certain states of the atmosphere ; thus acting as horolo- 
gical and meteorological flowers to guide the shepherd and the plough- 
boy, whose constant intercourse with nature leads them to understand 
such simple monitors. The Leguminosz, also, although they do in some 
cases assume the shrubby form with us, are generally composed of dwarf 
herbs, clothing our meadows and our mountain sides, instead of forming 
flowery forests as they do in the tropical regions. 

If we consider our indigenous Flora in relation to the vegetation of 
the European Continent, we find that it only forms a fragment, as it 
were, of that vegetation. The plants which adorn our islands are all of 
then, with insignificant exceptions, found also on Continental Europe ; 
hence the conclusion arrived at by Watson and other botanical geogra- 
phers—and entertained by the authors of “ The British Flora”—that 
the vegetable covering of our land has been originally derived in some 
way or other from the Continent. Balfour (“Manual of Botany,” § 1166), 
in detailing the researches of Watson and Forbes, observes— 


“These islands cannot be considered as a centre of vegetation, but as having been 
colonised by successive vegetable migrations. . . . They have been peopled by many 
colonies successively leaving the Continent of Europe, from the epoch of the middle 
tertiary formation up to our own. When a vast continent extended from the Medi- 
terranean regions to the British Islands, the plants of the Asturias, and those of Ar- 
morica, peopled the south of England and Ireland. To this period succeeded the 
glacial epoch, during which the lands were immerged to a depth of about 1300 or 
1400 feet. This is the period of the migration of the arctic plants, which still inhabit 
the tops of the Scottish mountains. When these lands emerged anew, England was 
united to France, the temperature being suci: as it is at present. At this time, the 
great German floral invasion took place, absorbing, so to speak, ali the rest, and leav- 
ing very’slight remains of them. Thus, while the Asturian plants, those of the south, 
are reduced to a small number of species confined to the south-west of Ireland, the 
hardy vegetables of the north completed their conquest. The colonisation being com- 
pleted, England became separated from the Continent.” 


Martins thinks, that, ‘‘ while Europe has had the principal part in the 
colonisation of the British islands, a great vegetable migration has also 
taken place from America; and that the arctic plants, originating in 
Greenland, have propagated themselves across Iceland, Feroe, and Shet- 
land, as far as the mountains of Scotland. These mountains have, there- 
fore, derived their Flora partly from Norway and partly from Greenland, 
a sort of double migration. . . . In proportion, therefore, as we remove 
from Europe, the number of vegetables peculiar to that continent dimi- 
nishes ; but, at the same time, the proportion of the Greenland plants 
Mereases in nearly the same ratio.” Martins, who does not agree with 
the bold hypothesis first alluded to, believes the colonisation of Ameri- 
can and European species to be due to the agency of the gulf stream, 
which, he supposes, may have thrown Eriocaulon septangulare (a species 
not found on Continental Europe) on the shores of the Hebrides, and 
carried seeds to the sandy shores of Shetland, Feroe, and Iceland. Indeed 
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Humboldt remarks in the “ Cosmos” (a fact well known to botanists), 
that the celebrated gulf stream, after a wide circuit, crosses the Atlantic, 
and casts an abundance of tropical seeds (Mimosa scandens, Guilanding 
bonduc, Dolichos urens) on the coasts of Ireland, of the Hebrides, and of 
Norway. 

The “ British Flora,” and the “ Manual of British Botany,” both rank 
as books of the very highest authority on the subject of which they 
treat ; yet it is difficult to say which will attain the supremacy. The 
authors of both enjoy a reputation of the first class in the departments 
of botanical science to which they have devoted their lives—a reputa- 
tion at once well-earned and universally acknowledged ; but the mind 
of each has been cast in a different mould. Although in pursuit of the 
same object, they tread not the same path while perambulating the wild 
domains of nature ; and it is reasonable to expect a difference in the re- 
sults of their labours. In the author of the ‘“ Manual,” we see the as- 
siduous, untiring naturalist searching for, scrutinising, and comparing 
every form of every tribe in the vegetable kingdom ; but most assiduous, 
most untiring, when among those obscurer families that have baffled the 
skill of former observers, or have been left by them unstudied. Every 
plant is attentively compared with authentic specimens of this and other 
lands, every discriminative mark, however minute, is noted, every Bri- 
tish and Continental author is consulted ; and when previously unob- 
served differences are detected, however minute they may be, if constant, 
they are carefully recorded, and often give rise to new specific names, 
or point out the existence, in this country, of obscure species, which the 
scrutinising eye of the German or the Swiss botanist has only been able 
to detect before. And the result is, that our author, carefully consult- 
ing the opinions of all other writers, but “taking nature as a guide, and 
not depending upon the authority of any name, however distinguished,” 
presents in the ‘‘ Manual” a most elaborate analysis of our native Flora, 
exhibiting, in searching description, not only all those so-called (although 
not universally acknowledged) species which depend on minute differ- 
ences of structure, and are generally recognised by British botanists; but 
also the more obscure forms which many of the close-observing and in- 
genious botanists of Continental Europe have determined. No man, 
living or dead, has examined and compared the British with the Euro- 
pean Flora with that care and attention which Babington has bestowed 
upon them ;. and to him is due the credit of ascertaining the great bulk 
of those closely allied and problematical species, which are now well 
known to form so important and so interesting a portion of our native 
vegetation. , 

But this is not the field of research in which the authors of the “ Bri- 
tish Flora” have been labouring, and although, in a few instances, 4 
practical tendency thereto is shown, the general principle of founding 
species on minute characters is entirely disclaimed. Engaged as Hooker 
and Arnott are in the study of the vegetation of all regions of the globe, 
tracing the same species, it may be under different forms, from pole to 
pole, and observing the remarkable effects which various causes in nature 
produce on such cosmopolitan plants, it is not wonderful that they should 
feel inclined to adopt the convenient plan of combining nearly allied 
. forms, held distinct by some, under one specific appellation, and thus 
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facilitate generalisation, by laying aside minor and discordant facts. But 
hear their own definition of a species, in the following extract, which, 
moreover, from the nature of the book, is almost the only paragraph 
available for illustrating the authors’ style :— 


“What is a genus, or what is a species, is a point upon which scarcely two botan- 
ists are agreed at the present day. With regard to the former, however much it may 
be necessary to subdivide in a system comprehending the known plants of the whole 
world, so as to retain only a limited number of species in each genus, the same does 
not apply to a local Flora; and it is there preferable to constitute sections or sub- 
genera, particularly when the limited characters are inconstant, difficult, or obscure. 
[The authors here strike at the very root of natural classification, in declaring genera, 
the most natural of all combinations of plants, divisible at convenience !] A species 
cannot be so treated: it is formed, by our Maker, as essentially distinct from all other 
species, as man is from the brute creation; it can neither for convenience be united 
with others, nor be split into several; but the difficulty is to ascertain what is such a 
primitive or natural species; and it is here so great a difference of opinion exists. 
Some pronounce a species to be distinct if it presents a different habit or appearance 
to the eye, particularly, if this be constant although often indefinable; others consider 
it a species, although exhibiting no difference of aspect, provided it can be defined, 
even although the differences are so minute that they can be detected only by the 
microscope; while a third party are of opinion that the validity of a species may be 
tested by cultivation, The authors are not inclined to believe that any one of these 
tests is sufficient. Of all the works of creation, we have a specific account only ofman; 
but, as the others appear to be formed on the same plan, there is a strong presump- 
tion infavour of those arguments which assimilate the species of plants to what we 
know of the human race, With regard to mankind, it is universally acknowledged 
that there now exists so great diversity between an inhabitant of the torrid and an 
inhabitant of the frigid zone, and even of any one part of the globe and of another, 
that it can only be accounted for on the principle that each succeeding generation has 
a tendency to recede more and more, in general appearance, from the original type; 
and, if we apply this to the vegetable kingdom, we must at once allow that, although 
cultivation may sometimes in a single year or two satisfactorily show that two sup- 
posed species are the same, a thousand years’ cultivation cannot prove them distinct. 
The more we cultivate a plant, or the more it is limited in its wild state to a parti- 
cular climate or place of growth, the more permanency is given to the peculiarities of 
what was originally derived from the same root, or even seed vessel, of another ap- 
parently widely different form. Hence a rare, mountainous plant may frequently be 
amere alpine permanent state of some common lowland species, or a Swedish species 
the more northern race or state of a southern one; and it is from this cause that we 
see in our gardens so many called species (as in the genus Achillea), which cannot 
how be referred satisfactorily to any of the wild ones, although primarily derived from 
them, Knowing, then, this tendency of nature to give permanency to a variety of 
forms obtained from one primitive species, there appears to be less violence done to 
her laws by combining too much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an ana- 
tomizal or physiological distinction. Linnzeus took nearly all his specific characters 
from conspicuous parts, especially from the stem and foliage, and they were therefore 
natural; but at the present day we are prone to select minute ones: of these some 
ae of trifling value; while others, sufficient to constitute sub-genera, are connected 
with the habit of the plant, and should therefore not be neglected. Indeed the time 
may ere long arrive, when what are now called genera, or sub-genera, will alone be 
considered species [!] and another Linnzeus be requisite to reduce the chaos into 
order, In the meanwhile, we have endeavoured to steer a middle course: the species 
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admitted in former editions are seldom reduced, unless where it was found that the 
characters were insufficient or variable; and as rarely has sanction been given to 
those which have been split off from other species, by the too refined ingenuity of the 
German, Swiss, and modern Swedish botanists. If in one or two cases this neomania 
has been yielded to, it has been more on account of the remonstrances of the authors’ 
friends, who had opportunities of examining the living plant, than from any conviction 
of either the necessity or utility of so doing.” 


No one, save he who adopts the hypothesis of development advo- 
cated in the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” would 
think of controverting the general principle laid down in the first part 
of these remarks, namely, that a species must have been originally formed 
by our Maker as such, and is “ essentially distinct from all other species, 
as man is from the brute creation.” But, it is well remarked that the 
difficulty is, to ascertain what is such a primitive or natural species. This is 
the difficulty of difficulties in botanical science ; and hence the import- 
ance of careful attention to descriptive botany. But how is the difficulty 
to be solved? Not by any hypothesis, however bold, novel, or enticing. 
Not, certainly, by disregarding all but the most evident differences of strue- 
ture, retrograding in our knowledge of descriptive botany, and bundling 
together, as one species, plants apparently allied in their forms, as the 
authors of the “ Flora” seem to think. The more we do this, the farther 
we recede from the prospect of ascertaining what is a species. This 
knowledge, if it even falls to the lot of human kind, must be the result 
of patient and persevering observation and research into the many 
varied forms exhibited by the vegetable creation, the influences which 
affect them, and the limits of their variation. We must watch attentively 
the development of species under the various circumstances in which they 
are placed ; tracing the effects of climate, soil, elevation, exposure to at- 
mospheric influences, and a thousand other causes which disturb the 
descent of species in their pure and unvaried primitive forms. A minute 
and accurate knowledge of supposed species, and forms that seem of 
subordinate value, is the essential groundwork of all such researches; 
for it is those obscure forms that are most likely to afford a clue to the 
mystery, and they. should on no account be disregarded. To work out 
this problem will, indeed, be a laborious task ; and it is one which de- 
mands the employment of a peculiar class of minds—minds that can, 
with unbiassed judgment, dwell upon and investigate the minute things 
of creation, regardless of the spirit of contempt which, too often, in our 
time, is shed upon those who devote themselves to such labours. 

Hooker and Arnott consider that less violence is done to nature’s 
laws by combining too much than by subdivision. Unnatural combina- 
tion checks inquiry into unascertained facts. The tendency of the 
“ species-botanists” is the reverse of this. Their principle is good, but 
only to a certain extent. The constant examination into minute facts 
and circumstances tends to overrate the value of small things, and 18 
equally apt to raise a barrier in the way of advancing truth. 

We are often asked, by beginners in the study of botany, what 
text-book for the description of British plants is the best? The two 
works now before us are both so excellent, that they almost enjoy 4 

monopoly in the market; but their comparative value to the student 
depends entirely on the method he intends to pursue, or rather the bent 
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of his mind to particular branches of the science. The former editions 
of the “ Flora” were more suited for the closet than the field ; while the 
“ Manual” has ever borne the character of a field book, and a most con- 
venient one it is: but the difference between the works in this respect 
no longer exists, since in the present edition of the former the contents 
are squeezed into convenient size for the pocket, although it is still a 
third larger than the latter. 

If the student desires a thorough knowledge of the structure of our Bri- 
tish plants, and of all those new, and, in many cases, unproved species 
recognised in the European Floras, then we place the “ Manual” in his 
hands, as the work which not only gives the best account of such plants, 
but whose clear, technical descriptions, devoid of all that vagueness which 
sometimes characterises botanical writings, are above all others calculated 
to elucidate obscure plants, vs well as to communicate to the student 
habits of close and accurate observation, in obtaining a knowledge of 
our Native Flora. In the elucidation of the difficult and obscure tribes, 
such as the Hieracia, the Rubi, the Carices, this work is invaluable— 
for it is to these tribes that the author’s attention is continually directed, 
and his researches are the most thorough of any botanist who has hitherto 
appeared in this country. 

If, however, the student’s object is to gain a comprehensive rather than 
a minutely accurate knowledge of our native plants, we beckon him to 
the “ British Flora.” Here he will find a correct view of British botany 
in the form most convenient for one who desires to prepare himself for 
studying the laws of geographical distribution, &c. 
in the “ Flora,” though drawn up with care, are not exempt from a cer- 
tain vagueness at times—a defect which may probably be traced in the 
writings of all those who, not confining their attention to the botany of 
a particular country or district, take a comprehensive glance at the en- 
tire vegetation of the globe. The brief historical notes appended to the 
specific characters have always proved highly interesting, even to those 
not pursuing a course of botanical study; but in the general compres- 
sion of the present edition they have suffered. 

We think that the subject of the geographical distribution of plants, 
one of deep interest, might be advantageously treated at greater length 
inour Floras. The author of the “ Manual” contents himself with giving 
mere indications of the geographical distribution of the plants described, 
with stations only for the very rarest ; but the authors of the “ Flora” de- 
vote more space to the subject, giving often a number of stations for the 
rarer plants. Some interesting facts affecting geographical distribution re- 
main unrecorded, which, if not found elsewhere, might have been gleaned 
from the botanical periodicals of the last few years. The exclusion of 
plants not strictly indigenous, although naturalised in this country, is 
also a feature in the “ Flora” which does not tend to recommend it, and 
the slender reliance which the authors’ place on the discoveries of such 
men as Don and Drummond, will not tend to increase the popularity of 
the work among Scottish botanists. We know that there exists a pre- 
judice against Don; but that respect which is due to every scientific ob- 
server, calls upon us to consider his facts as true till they are proved 
‘alse. With regard to recently discovered species, whose character as 
colonists from other lands has prevented their introduction to the 
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“Flora,” we would observe that it seems preferable to accord a place to 
all such species where they have taken a permanent hold of British soil, 
No one ever thinks of questioning the right of species to a place in our 
Flora, where the colonisation has taken place at an early period ; but in 
recent cases, where the process has been closely observed under the very 
eye of science, this is thought a sufficient reason for discarding them. 
We hope, however, that the day when all such naturalised species will 
be treated with due regard is not far distant, and when they shall as- 
sume their true rank in botanical works ; for theirs is a peeuliar history, 
and careful observation of them cannot fail to throw much light on the 
laws of geographical distribution. ‘The natural system of classification 
is adopted in both works; and a synopsis is given of the Linnzan sys- 
tem, for the benefit of Linnean students. ‘The course is a wise one; 
every facility should be provided for the successful study of this delight- 
ful science, till it become universally known—till it be taught in every 
school, and in every family. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


THERE are few subjects on which the errors committed are more serious, 
more current, and more pertinaciously retained and repeated, than that 
of capital punishments. Painfully obvious as that subject is, and fre- 


quently as it is enforced upon public attention, by the execution of cr- 
minals, the fallacies by which the system is supported are so far from 
being exploded, that an opinion was hazarded in the leading article of 
the “Times” newspaper, no longer ago than the 28th of August last, 
that, if every parish in which an execution takes place could be fairly 
polled, the judgment of the majority would acquiesce in the sentence of 
the law. Our conviction is that this is altogether a mistake; still, while 
the sanguinary system which now prevails is sanctioned by the approval 
of so many even of the wise and the good, we feel it our duty to deve- 
lop our views respecting it, and, at the same time, to give to the argu- 
ments of our opponents a full and candid consideration. In doing %9, 
we know that we are not presenting to our readers an entertaining sub- 
ject, nor do we propose to treat it in an amusing style; we can, there- 
fore, only hope that its deep and momentous interest will claim for these 
few pages an attentive perusal. 

Has a Christian executive government the rightful power to punish! 
what is the design of such punishment ? and what, if any, are the neces- 
sary limitations of their power? These are the questions which we pro- 
pose to discuss. The right, then, of removing from society an injurious 
member, of hindering or deterring him from further mischief, and, if it 
may be, of making his case exemplary to such as may be similarly dis- 
posed, is not so much an abstract principle as a corollary, from the very 
institution of society, from the existence of social rights and social duties, 
from the possession of property or of any individual claim, and from the 
natural right of self-defence. It must be obvious to all that the exerase 
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of this natural right by each individual would lead to infinite irregularity 
and injustice, inasmuch as the aggrieved party would almost invariably 
exaggerate the evil he had sustained, while the aggressor would as uni- 
formly depreciate it. Hence would result a system of lawless vindie- 
tiveness—the wild justice of revenge. Individuals, therefore, without 
surrendering this natural right, transfer it to a constituted authority, 
which is supposed to be impartial, and to proceed on principles of general 
equity. In these propositions, we presume, are involved the seminal 
principles of all jurisprudence. 

The next proposition is, That the adjudications of this executive body 
have a primary, and almost a sole reference to the welfare of the com- 
munity, and not to the welfare of the individual; in other words, that 
the function of the magistrate is not to execute an absolute and strictly 
retributive justice, but to put a stop to social mischief, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent its recurrence. This will be made clear by the follow- 
ing considerations:—First, it does not lie within the capacity of the 
human mind to estimate the precise amount of guilt in the case of any 
given crime. For this, it would be necessary to be fully acquainted with 
the constitutional temperament of the offender—with his moral history 
—the advantages or disadvantages of his training—and the force of the 
temptation in each specific instance. To this omniscience alone is com- 
petent, and, consequently, retributive justice is the function of none but 
the Universal Judge. 

Jurisprudence, therefore, with all the solidity of its fundamental 
principles, must ever be a system of compromise and conjecture. 
The identity of the offender can rarely be demonstratively shewn; 
and when it can, the amount of his ill-desert can never be accurately 
estimated, All that jurisprudence can effect is, to consult for the 
prevention of crime, the removal of the criminal from opportunities 
of repeating his injuries, and the deterring of others from the com- 
mission of similar offences. Secondly, That the administration of re- 
tributive justice is not the function of the civil magistrate, is further 
evident from the consideration, that the clearest principles of abstract 
morality are necessarily inapplicable to jurisprudence. For example, it 
is plain that the strength of the temptation to crime is a consideration that 
greatly mitigates the turpitude of the offence. A state of starvation almost 
excuses a larceny, and a paroxysm of anger, especially under great and just 
provocation, reduces, in the eye of the law, even homicide itself to a com- 
paratively venial offence. Yet, in our criminal jurisprudence, we are 
compelled to act upon a principle very like the opposite of this. A con- 
fidential servant is under stronger temptations to theft and forgery than 
4 stranger—a letter-carrier than the pickpocket who may pass him in 
the street. So, too, exposed property, as sheep and horses, present a 
stronger temptation than such as is in safer keeping. This the law re- 
cognises, but not so as to mitigate the punishment on the ground of the 
strength of the temptation, but, on the contrary, to increase the penalty 
on that very account. This is alike wise and necessary; but it furnishes 
another proof that there is no relation between right jurisprudence and 
strict retributive justice. 

We now proceed to apply these general principles to the subject of 
capital punishments, adding some other considerations which pertain ex- 
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clusively to this branch of our criminal jurisprudence: and, as the punish- 
ment of death is now happily confined to the crime of murder, we will 
limit our argument accordingly. 

When Draco was asked why he had adjudged the punishment of death 
to minor offences, he answered, that the smallest of them deserved death 
and that he had no severer punishment for the largest. Of late years 
the British statute-book has been cleared of those enactments which ren- 
dered it so analagous to the code of the Athenian legislator; but, in the 
system of capital punishment for murder, the retributive theory still con- 
tinues in force. The disposal of human life being a manifest interference 
with the divine prerogative, it is not surprising that a Christian legisla- 
ture should seek to justify it by an appeal to Scripture. With reference 
to the infliction of capital punishment for murder, the text which is solely 
and universally cited is, the divine declaration to Noah, “ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed.” But, in considering 
the application of this passage, we should bear in mind, first, that, even 
supposing it to be an injunction, since it affects not the divine adminis- 
tration, but only human jurisdiction, the same law is not necessarily ap- 
plicable to a population of eight souls and to a world of a thousand 
millions; secondly, that, if this supposed injunction is binding upon us, 
the other portions of this address are no less so—such, for example, as 
the following, “ But flesh, with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
shall ye not eat.” But, thirdly, it is unnecessary to interpret the passage 
an injunction at all: it may properly be regarded as an instructive de- 
claration, that deeds of violence will, in the natural course of things, be 
followed by a violent retaliation—a truth which the whole history of the 
world corroborates. In this ‘ew of the passage, the language of the 
Saviour, addressed to Peter, may be regarded as parallel, “ Put up again 
thy sword into its place, for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

But it is further argued that capital punishments were unquestionably 
ordained under the Jewish dispensation, and that this fact is conclusive 
against the abstract objection to them on which we intend to insist. 

Against this we submit the following considerations. First, That if 
this argument proves anything, it proves too much, inasmuch as under 
that dispensation the punishment of death was inflicted for offences 
which would now, in the judgment of the most rigid, be amply expiated 
by a month’s imprisonment. 

Secondly, That the political system, to which our opponents appeal, 
was a theocracy—a system under which the Divine Being directly super- 
intended and interfered with the secular regulation of his people. It will 
be obvious to every reader, that we should only weaken our argument 
by any illustration of the distinction which is interposed like an impass- 
able chasm between the two cases. 

The third suggestion we shall offer applies alike to the divine address 
to Noah and to what may be called the criminal jurisprudence of the 
Jewish dispensation. To this, and all future ages of the world, the New 
Testament is the guide of life. It is true that some of the precepts of 
non-resistance to injury, delivered by the Great Teacher, have been 
strained and warped from their original reference to Christians as such, 
and from their relation to the method by which a kingdom not of this 
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world was destined to be established in its midst, and ultimately to pervade 
it, and have been distorted into an unnatural application to the conduct of 
secular life, and to the duties of Christians as citizens and subjects. But, 
without falling into this error, it may safely be affirmed that the system 
of retributive justice, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, is alto- 
gether repudiated by the Founder of the Christian religion—that merey 
is the twice blessed attribute of that benign and gracious system—and 
that human life, especially, is, under its auspices, fenced round with a 
sacred and inviolable barrier. The ancient dispensation was adapted to 
the infancy of mankind; hence it was in principle dogmatic, and, prac- 
tically, if we may with reverence use the expression, it was arbitrary. 
The principles of the Christian dispensation are, on the contrary, dis- 
tinetly enunciated, and one of its highest distinctions is, that it pays re- 
spect to the reason of mankind. 

There is another respect in which an appeal to a past dispensation, by 
proving too much, defeats the cause it is designed to serve. For, under 
that dispensation, not only was all culpable homicide punished with 
death, but even the accidental destruction of human life involved the 
same penalty, unless the unfortunate author of the deed could escape 
from the avenger of blood, by taking sanctuary in one of the cities of 
refuge. Nothing can be more hostile to such a system as this, than the 
principles of the British criminal law. Its category of justifiable homi- 
cide is by no means a small one ; while the perpetration of homicide by 
culpable negligence, in sudden anger, in duel, and other modes of per- 
sonal conflict, is only visited with secondary punishment, under the miti- 
gated designation of manslaughter. Until the homicide of the duellist 
and the pugilist is regarded and punished as murder, it is worse than 
futile to appeal to the language of ancient Scripture, which permits of 
no exception, but, if understood as a divine command, and of perpetual 
obligation, constitutes a// homicide an offence which can only be ex- 
plated by blood. 

But we will leave the religious aspect of this question, and invite at- 
tention to its moral and social bearings ; and the first argument we will 
adduce against capital punishments is, that it is absurd in principle for 
a fallible tribunal to pass an irrevocable decree. It is but very rarely 
that the crime of murder is committed before innocent witnesses, and 
consequently the guilty party can only be ascertained by his own con- 
fession ; otherwise, an approximation only to that result can be obtained 
by evidence of an indirect and circumstantial kind. Hence arises a fear- 
ful liability to mistake, owing to the fallibility alike of witnesses, jurors, 
and judge. In many cases, the witnesses are under the strongest mo- 
tives to perjury, and, even where this is not the case, the darkness of 
night, the disguise and probable silence of the murderer, the frequent 
similarity of individuals, both in person and carriage, and the infinite 
di ersity of accidents which make up circumstantial evidence, and which 
may frequently concentrate upon an innocent person, combine to present 
a frightful liability to error. The result of all this, in the not unfre- 
quent execution of innocent persons, not only forms a subject so painful 
that the mind shrinks with horror from its contemplation, but is preg- 
nant with various and collateral mischief. It throws discredit upon the 
law itself, and destroys all confidence in its administration. It alike 
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discourages prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, from the prosecution of 
their duty, and plunges innocent men, with an almost wanton reckless- 
ness, amidst the possibilities of an awful and irrevocable destiny. It was 
publicly stated, a short time ago, by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who, though a 
candid, is still a decided, opponent of the views we are advocating, that, 
in his experience at the bar, no fewer than twenty persons had been exe- 
cuted whose innocence of the crime for which they suffered was conclu- 
sively established when it was too late. In aggravation of this fact, it 
is painful to surmise that a much larger number may have perished on 
the scaffold during our own times, whose memory has never been vindi- 
cated by the discovery of the guilty party, in whose place they suffered. 
We have in our recollection an instance, which we have every reason to 
believe is a case in point. Within the last four or five years, a commer- 
cial traveller was executed at Taunton, for the murder of a gentleman, 
who was sleeping in the same hotel. The convicted man had previously 
borne an irreproachable character, and the evidence on whieh he was 
condemned was of a very indirect and doubtful kind. The unhappy man 
prepared himself for death with the most becoming humility and peni- 
tence, fully acknowledging his sinfulness and ill-desert, but most so- 
lemnly denying to his last breath the slightest privity to the crime for 
which he suffered. We have been informed by a very intelligent gentle- 
man, who was also travelling on business, that for many weeks he heard 
this case daily discussed by many who had known the prisoner, and who 
had most minutely acquainted themselves, on the spot, with all the cir- 
cumstances. He states, that, though he has heard hundreds of intelli- 
gent men state their opinions, not a doubt was ever expressed of the in- 
nocence of the convict, and of that fact we ourselves have never had the 
shadow of a misgiving. 

This, we say, is not only a crime but an error; it is not only wieked, 
but absurd; inasmuch as there is no imaginable proportion between the 
perilous functions which the administrators of the law undertake, and 
the degree of sagacity and knowledge essential to their right perform- 
ance. In the absence of these qualifications—qualifications which lie 
without the limits of the faculties of man—our highest criminal juris- 
prudence is a mere lottery of death. We have said that legal punish- 
ment has reference, not to the criminal himself, but to the interests of 
the community by whom the law is made and for whom it is adminis- 
tered. Were it otherwise, the punishment of death would bear a charac- 
ter of unmingled vindictiveness. To escape this charge, it is pretended 
that capital punishments are perpetuated from a consideration of their 
salutary influence on society at large. We believe, and shall endeavour 
to show, that in this point of view, also, the system is, at all points and 
utterly, indefensible. For, in the first place, one grand purpose of the ad- 
ministration of law is the reparation of injuries sustained. How is this 
effected by the execution of a murderer? Were he suffered to live, the 
compulsory labour of his life might afford some compensation to sur- 
vivors for the injuries inflicted by his crime. The death of the criminal 
is no compensation to the family; and, if the vengeance of the law afford 
them any gratification, it gratifies only a class of feelings, which are none 
the less vicious, because unhappily they are almost universal. 

But it is still more important to consider the main argument of the 
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advocates of capital punishment, namely, that the terror of the penalty 
operates to prevent the repetition of the crime. Weare thoroughly con- 
vineed that this position is falsified by the aggregate experience of the 
civilised world. Excessive severity of punishment has ever been the re- 
sort of cruel and arbitrary men. It prevails universally in those de- 
spotic states, whose governing principle is to uphold their sway by strik- 
ing terror into the minds of their subjects. Yet all experience proves 
that the greatest severity is ineffectual. In those countries remarkable 
for the lenity of their laws, the inhabitants are as much affected by slight 
penalties as those in other countries are by severer punishments. Montes- 
cuieu remarks—“ Robberies on the highways were grown common in 
some countries. In order to remedy this evil, they invented the punish- 
ment of breaking on the wheel, the terror of which put a stop for a while 
to this mischievous practice. But soon after, robberies on the highways 
became as common as ever.” Indeed, the same principle is laid down in 
our own statute-book, and in a part of it where even the keenest inquirer 
would think it scarcely worth while to seek it; for, in the statute of Ist 
Mary, cap i., we read—* That the state of every king consists more assur- 
edly in the love of the subject towards their prince than in the dread of 
laws made with rigorous pains, and that laws made for the preservation 
of the commonwealth, without great penalties, are more often obeyed and 
kept than laws made with extreme punishments.” This principle is cor- 
roborated by the unerring testimony of history. It has been truly ob- 
served,* that frequency of executions in any country is generally fol- 
lowed by a proportionate increase of crimes of violence and blood. When 
the legislature lightly estimates human life, the people are apt to under- 
value it. Laws of a vindictive character consecrate, as it were, the 
principle of revenge ; and we cannot wonder that the more ignorant por- 
tion of the people emulate the example of the law, by the wanton or re- 
vengeful shedding of human blood. Laws of a mild character teach 
mildness to the people. Under such laws, the popular mind has not that 
practical education to deeds of violence which cruel examples produce. 
Revolutions are always most bloody in countries whose laws have most 
familiarised the people with spectacles of vengeance, and in every state 
the scaffold draws its victims from the brutalised ‘crowds that surround it. 

This is so natural a result, that it might well have been anticipated. 
Even the most degraded of mankind have a natural and instinctive re- 
spect for the sanctity of human life. This, however, like every other 
good principle, may be deadened by habitual violation. The most hu- 
mane members of the medical profession become, as the creatures of 
habit, insensible to the horror of the most fearful surgical operations ; 
and it is hardly to be expected that those whose moral feelings are never 
cultivated at all, should frequently view the violent extinction of human 
life upon the scaffold, without coming to a habit of mind in which the 
guilt of murder and suicide is outweighed by considerations of gain, re- 
venge, and despair. A Christian minister, now no more, informed the 
writer that he had attended upwards of sixty criminals in their last mo- 
ments at the gallows, and that he had learned from all these men, with 
only one or two exceptions, that they had frequently witnessed executions 





* “ Morning Herald,” 1835. 
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themselves. “The punishment of death,” says the Marquis Beccaria, “js 
pernicious to society from the example of barbarity it affords. If the 
passions or the practice of war have taught men to shed the blood of 
their fellow-creatures, the laws, which are intended to moderate the fero- 
city of mankind, should not increase it by examples of barbarity, the 
more horrible, as this punishment is usually attended with formal 
pageantry. Is it not absurd, that the laws which detest and punish 
homicide, should, in order to prevent murder, publicly commit it them- 
selves?” 

Our argument receives further corroboration from the criminal sta- 
tistics of those countries where the punishment of death has been abo- 
lished. In Belgium, for example, during the five years ending with 1804, 
235 criminals were executed for various crimes, and 150 persons were 
convicted of murder ; while, under the more humane system, which ob- 
tained during the four years which ended with 1834—a period, let it be 
recollected, immediately succeeding the Belgian Revolution of 1830, 
during which the administration of justice had been considerably relaxed 
—not one execution took place, and the accusations of murder only 
amounted to 41, out of which the number of convictions are not men- 
tioned in the returns now lying before us. 

From these facts, then, we deduce the following conclusions: First, 
That the amount of capital crimes increases with the amount of capital 
punishments. Second, That the sanguinary system increases the tempta- 
tion to crime by increasing the reluctance of the humane to prosecute, of 
witnesses to give conclusive evidence, of jurors to convict, and of judges 
to affirm the sentence of the law. And, thirdly, That where death 
punishments have been abolished crime has rapidly decreased. 

That the faith of the legislature in the efficiency, and even in the pro- 
priety, of capital punishments, has ever been feeble and wavering, is 
shown by two constitutional provisions; and which is the more mis- 
chievous of the two, it would be difficult to determine. The one is the 
discretionary power permitted to judges, and the other the prerogative 
of pardon vested in the crown. The first of these, in proportion as itis 
exercised, obviously neutralises the advantages of the trial by jury. 
Under this arrangement, nothing is left to the jury but to decide upon 
the prisoner’s guilt or innocence, while his life and liberty, and the inte- 
rests of the public, in so far as they are involved in his punishment, lie 
at the caprice of an irresponsible individual. Who can tell how much 
the fate of many a man depends upon a twinge of the gout, or a fit 0! 
the spleen, in the judge? how much upon his natural humanity or seve- 
rity of disposition! 

Every assize furnishes proof of the folly of this system. The case of 
the Birds, acquitted, under the direction of Mr Justice Talfourd, of the 
slow murder of their servant-girl, in Devonshire, will be fresh in the 
recollection of every reader; and two other recent cases, in which this 
power has been somewhat strangely exercised by Mr Baron Alderson, 
one of the most learned judges on the bench, have probably attracted 
the notice of many beside ourselves. The first occurred on a trial for 
murder at Durham, in which the jury found the prisoner guilty, but re 
commended him to the mercy of the Crown. The judge inquired, « 
usual, the grounds of the recommendation, and was informed, in reply, 
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that the jury were unanimously of opinion that no human tribunal has 
power to punish with death. His lordship inquired if that was the only 
ground, and, being answered in the affirmative, he rejoined, “And a 
most absurd one it is,” and immediately passed sentence of death, which 
was executed accordingly. Still more recently, a person was tried be- 
fore the same learned judge for a gross personal assault upon her Ma- 
jesty; and, in passing sentence of transportation upon the prisoner, his 
lordship said, “ I shall not add, in your case, the disgraceful punishment 
of whipping. The court has some respect for you, though you seem to 
have so little for yourself.” Had the prisoner been a half-starved artisan, 
who had shot a partridge, would his lordship have expressed the same 
respectful consideration ? 

Such language, again, as the prerogative of mercy in the hands of the 
sovereign, involves fallacies and follies which will not bear a moment’s 
examination. Mercy is the rightful prerogative of the Divine Being 
alone, and he alone is rightfully a sovereign. The person who, from the 
accident of birth, is placed upon the throne of a civilised and free coun- 
try, rightfully possesses no claim to sovereignty, and no function of 
mercy. The law by which he reigns is the sole sovereign, and that law 
should be so based in the principles of mercy, that there should be no 
necessity for the interference of individual humanity and caprice. Let 
that law recognise the inalienable claims of society, and the unchangeable 
dictates of humanity—let it so recognise the unhappy case of the mis- 
guided and the vicious, as to provide at once for their harmlessness and 
their reformation, and not permit either a capricious toleration or an 
arbitrary intolerance, on the part of the fallible monarch and judges of 
the day, to interfere with its benign and wholesome operation. The 
power to pardon without a reason involves the power to punish without 
a cause, 

Both these systems are the offspring of the noxious and monstrous 
fallacy of the divine right of kings, and, if they led to no other practical 
mischief, it would be enough that they encourage crime, by adding a 
new element of uncertainty to the necessary fallibility of all human 
penal administration. The certainty of punishment is of more conse- 
quence than its severity. Offenders do not so much console themselves 
with the lenity of the sentence, as they flatter themselves with the hope 
of escape with impunity. They are not so apt to compare what they 
gain by the crime, with what they may suffer from its punishment, as to 
encourage themselves with the chance of impunity from concealment or 
flight, or from the capricious tenderness of a monarch or a judge. For 
these reasons, a vigilant magistracy, an active police, a proper distribu- 
tion of force and intelligence, together with a suitable interest in the 
public at large in the discovery and apprehension of malefactors, and an 
undeviating impartiality in executing the laws, contribute far more to 
the repression of crimes than any violent exacerbations of punishment. 
Nothing but the exclusion of public opinion from its rightful influence 
in the legislature can account for the perpetuation, to this time, of so 
clumsy a method of patching up, by discretionary power and_preroga- 
tive, a barbarous and unchristian penal code. 

_The heart-sickening scenes which are witnessed at our public execu- 
tons have induced some persons, who feel more correctly than they 
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think, to propose a very superficial remedy, in the privacy of capital in. 
flictions. It is surprising that the abettors of this proposal do not sec 
that they virtually surrender the main object, by reference to which 
capital punishments can be justified at all. It is their supposed exen- 
plary effect upon spectators, in consideration of which they are suffered 
to continue; and every one at all acquainted with human nature must 
be aware how very slight would be the effect of such punishments, if 
they were inflicted, or said to have been inflicted, within the walls of 
a prison. 
“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


As it is, we question if the effect of executions outlives, in the majority 
of cases, the day on which they occur; and the most notorious criminals 
soon fade from general recollection, and only live in the traditions of 
the jail. From this, we may conclude how utterly unimpressive the 
occurrence would be, if it were veiled from the observation of the public. 

We will not insist upon an objection which would, we believe, be uni- 
versally made to such a system—that it is utterly repugnant to our 
national character and institutions—but rather point out two reasons 
which appear to us to justify that repugnance. The first is, that doubts 
would continually lie upon the mind of a large majority of the public, 
as to whether, in certain cases, the sentence of the law had really been 
executed; and it is needless to point out the tendency of such uncer- 
tainty to weaken those restraints, by which the more abandoned of man- 
kind are solely withheld from the commission of crime. Were this the 
only objection to the system of private executions, we much doubt if it 
could prevail in this country for five years. Another objection to it, 
however, would be, that the public would have no sufficient guarantee 
that the punishment was not accompanied with circumstances which 
could neither be tolerated by humanity nor religion. Indeed, there isa 
popular feeling, whether well or ill founded, respecting all the function- 
aries who have to do with what is vulgarly called “the finishing of the 
law,” which, we think, would be intensified to a very pernicious degree, 
were executions suffered to be conducted even with comparative privacy. 

But, far above these considerations, we are of opinion, that the advocacy 
of such a method would practically involve the abandonment of the 
great “principle for which we have been pleading. We repeat our con- 
viction, that the punishment of death, inflicted by any human tribunal, 
is an invasion alike of the rights of men and the prerogative of God— 
is a violation of the principles of the Christian religion—an outrage on 
the feelings and the decencies of civilised society, and a certain means 
of perpetuating the very crimes it is designed to repress. On these 
grounds, we think that the Christian world should admit of no compre- 
mise in this important matter, and that wise statesmen and humane and 
Christian men should give themselves no rest until the last vestige of 
the system is expunged from the sta‘ute-book, as an impiety, a barbe- 
rism, and a folly. 
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THE SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS.* 


WHILE we write, numerous gay and happy parties are passing to, and 
returning from, the Scottish Highlands. Every facility in the shape of 
rail, the good old stage-coach, the nimble steam-boat on lovely lake 
(whose glassy surface was unbroken, in days of yore, by the rude paddle- 
wheel, and whose pure, delicious atmosphere was then unalloyed by the 
impurities of smoke, except it might be a solitary curl sent stealthily 
forth from some unfrequented gully, what time the clansman produced 
his “ mountain dew !”), is afforded to the tourists. They have “ guides,” 
too, in abundance: “ Anderson” or “ Black” will do the part of cicerone 
to the entire satisfaction of the most fastidious. 

Numerous motives contribute to entice so many to do what may be 
caled the grand northern tour. How picturesque and sublime the 
scenery in its general features! and how inimitably placid and sweet 
are many of the lakes, or lochs, as they are called, that lie cradled 
among the mountains! We shall never forget the impression produced 
upon our minds when standing upon one of the peaks of the Grampian 
range. All around, and stretching far away, there spread before you a 
perfect sea of mountain-tops. The billow-like heights diminished in 
distinctness and prominency as the circle widened, till they were lost in 
mere inequalities. As you circumscribed your gaze, and drew in your 
vision upon objects nearer to your stand-point, the rocky sea gathered 
itself up into waves, huge, high-crested, and far-stretching. At first, the 
more prominent and bare parts of the eminences were visible; then your 
eye swept along the green mountain-sides; then you looked down into 
the peaceful and smiling valleys that radiated from the base of the 
mountain on which you stood, each with its silvery stream fringed with 
a narrow border of deep green, with here and there a cultivated patch, 
and, in a shady-corner, a solitary shepherd’s cot, white as the driven 
snow. Searce observed, the sheep spread themselves over the higher 
regions of the mountain, picking incessantly the scanty herbage. On 
the richer parts of the valley, the cattle browsed, while the inmates of 
the cot moved about in solemn duty, or frolicked by the bonny burn, in 
obedience to the buoyant, happy spirit of youth, and in unison with 
nature in these sequestered regions. From this elevated position, where 
neither the strife of tongues, nor the lowing of the cattle, nor the sharp 
music of the hurrying stream, nor the peculiar hum (made up of various 
sounds) of a Highland valley, could reach your ears, you looked down 
upon an enchanted scene. You know that there is life and activity; but 
how the inmates are occupied, the character of their intercourse, the 
nature of their enjoyments, you are left to conjecture, and imagination 
8 not long in busying herself. 

How pure and invigorating the atmosphere ! It is life to the pent-up, 
benighted denizen of the manufacturing city, and the pale-faced, ema- 
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ciated student of law and literature. Many a tale is told of men, pre 
maturely old, who went tottering from their homes with but small hope 
of permanent recovery, and who returned with the glow of health upon 
their cheek, and the freshness and vigour of manhood in their bones, 
Such an one was our friend Tomkins. The responsibility of a large busi- 
ness lay upon his shoulders, once of herculean strength. It was too 
great for him; he reeled under it; his nerves became unstrung; he be- 
came a weak man—the shadow of what he had been. A word pitched 
on too high a key, a look of astonishment, the unexpected appearance 
of a friend, would make him tremble and shrink like a man with a guilty 
conscience. He had nearly become a wreck, though one of the most 
moral of men. In this state, he was conveyed to the Highlands. His 
utmost pedestrian feat was a mile. He took up his abode in the house 
of a farmer; the kindness of the inmates made up for the limited and 
plain accommodation. Tomkins was content, and Tomkins grew happy 
in his Highland home. He boated on the loch; he fished with great 
success; he wandered on the hills, and went with his host in search of 
his scattered flock; and, in a few weeks, Tomkins was a new man. He 
returned to the bosom of an affectionate and anxious family, grateful 
for the restoration of health, and firmly resolved to take matters more 
easily for the future. 

How numerous are the historical associations connected with the 
Scottish Highlands! Not a valley but has- witnessed scenes full of 
tragic interest in those dim ages when the rivalry of clanship constantly 
appealed, alike on great and small pretence, to the broad-sword and the 
battle-axe. Not a gorge or mountain-pass but echoes doleful notes of 
wo and wailing. Foemen have often met foemen, where nought was 
seen save the rugged rocks besprinkled with the solitary mountain-pine 
above, and the peaceful copsewood around, and where nought was heard 
save the rumbling of the leaping torrent sheer below; and bold deeds 
have been done, and clansmen’s blood has mingled with the blood of 
clansmen, and spirits, brave and fearless, have burst forth from mortal 
clay, and taken their departure to the land of ghosts on the wings of the 
hoarse music that played incessantly, irrespective altogether of the death- 
blows that were dealt, and the death-moans that were heard. Nota 
lake whose waters have not been dyed with the life-blood of the Gael, 
and whose margin is not dotted with aged tree, or green mound, or 
grey cairn, to mark the spot where some debt of vengeance was paid, 
where some fierce attack was successfully resisted, or where some daunt- 
less chieftain fell. Nor is the picture entirely dark, though it be deeply 
shaded: generous deeds were done, chivalrous acts were performed, and 
patriotism, stern and pure, found a home in the land of the Gael. Its 
valleys were never trod by the feet of the conqueror: the Roman eagle 
never soared over the Grampians. The atmosphere of our much-loved 
Highlands is vocal with ancient song and story. They encircle the 
mountain-tops, they sweep the mountain-sides, they hover over the pure 
and placid lakes, they find a voice in the gorges and gullies, they mur- 
mur themselves forth in the streams. 

Sir Walter Scott was not the cause, but simply the occasion, of the 
flow of fashion, and intelligence, and taste to the Seottish Highlands. 
There was enough in themselves—in their bracing atmosphere, 1n their 
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scenery, in their historic associations—to interest, to attract, to irresis- 
tibly draw to their valleys and their lakes the invalid, the lover of na- 
ture, the antiquarian, and the patriot. Our great novelist and poet had 
but to point his pen towards the north, and multitudes were prepared 
to turn their faces in that direction. He had but to write the words 
“scenery,” “historic association,” d&e., and they were ready to go and 
appreciate them; he had but to point the rod to the sky, and the elee- 
tric fluid discharged itself. Deeply indebted we are, notwithstanding, 
to the author of “The Lady of the Lake” and “ Rob Roy,” and other 
writers of less note, for directing attention to the sublime scenery of the 
western Highlands, and laying open to the lowland and southern visiters 
the treasures of ancient Caledonia. 

Everything about the Highlander, as well as about the Highlands, is 
interesting—his history, his social condition, his language, his very cos- 
tume. Curiosity is awakened in regard to him; a strong desire is evinced 
to become better acquainted with him, both in his ancient and modern 
character—his past and his present condition. To direct properly this 
curiosity, and to gratify this desire, this splendid work on the Clans of 
Scotland was produced. There was, indeed, no lack of works on the sub- 
ject. Not to mention more, there was the “ Essay,” by Skene; “The 
Highlands and Isles,” by Gregory; and “The History of the Highlands,” 
by Dr Brown. Then there was the “ Vestiarium Scoticum, with Notes,” 
by John Sobieski Stuart. But, notwithstanding the existence of these, 
and other works on the general subject, there was abundant room for 
another—one that should manifest equal familiarity with the history and 
character of the Gael, that should display equal enthusiasm in the treat- 
ment of the subject, and that should furnish more accurate information 
relative to the Tartans—the picturesque garb of the Scottish High- 
lander. Such a work is Smibert’s “Clans of Scotland.” Speaking of 
its literature, it has all the ancient lore, the wonderful familiarity with 
Scottish heraldry, that characterise Skene’s “Essay,” with far more of 
the popular element; it treats the subject in a more direct and syste- 
matic manner than the work of either Gregory or Brown, and conse- 
quently throws a flood of connected light upon the origin and history of 
the Clans, not as a nation, but as Clans distinct from each other, of which 
the nation was composed. The beautiful set of lithographic plates of 
the “Clan Tartans,” which the work contains, is, we should say, the most 
perfect that exists. It is now admitted, that the so-called original docu- 
ment of the “ Vestiarium Scoticum” is a forgery, and, consequently, its 
Clan Tartans have no more authority than what may be derived from 
the knowledge or caprice of the Stuarts; and the work on Scottish 
Tartans, manufactured in Cumnock during the progress of Smibert’s 
work through the press, smacks so much of haste, and a desire to catch 
amarket when expectation had been created, that ifs authority, one 
might say, will be found to be nil. For an intelligent, genial, popular his- 
tory of the Gael, in their various septs or clans; and for an accurate com- 
plete, and beautiful set of Clan Tartans, Smibert’s work stands unrivalled. 
And we know of no work that has a better claim to a place in the li- 
brary of every Highland gentleman, whether he be still a dweller in the 
valleys of his fathers, or a sojourner in the sunny South, or an exile in 
the vast prairies of the New World. It is, indeed, a national work ,and 
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should find a place in all our public libraries. When a copy of the work 
was presented to his Royal Highness, Prince Albert, on the recent auspi- 
cious visit of her Majesty and the Prince to Holyrood, it transpired that 
the attention of her Majesty had been previously directed to it; and so 
delighted was the Prince of Wales with the elegance of the volume, that 
he was observed to carry it in his hand when her Majesty and the royal 
family departed for Balmoral. ; 

But it is now time that we should turn to the “Clans of Scotland” 
and, by a few extracts, justi"y at once our opinion of the work, and illus- 
trate the character and social condition of the Gael. There is much 
truth in the following passage, and it, at the very outset, inspires us with 
confidence in the author :— 


“ No doubt, the custom of depositing the annals of a clan with the senmachies (bards 
or genealogists), was of vast importance in early times, and of which one can now 
form only an imperfect notion; but yet it is a plan which must ever have been in- 
secure, and the evidence derived from it cannot be held as very conclusive—especially 
as the parties were expected more to praise their particular chiefs and clans than to 
record their true deeds. It is necessary, then, to draw, as far as may be, on the 
colder page of authentic history, in telling the veritable story of each tribe. What 
could one make out, in the shape of grave narrative, of the career of Fingal, his 
chiefs, and his compeers, from the fine but shadowy poems of Ossian? Real names 
may be gathered, but little more. In much the same light must we view the majority 
of the genealogical records left to us by the family sennachies of the chiefs of the 
Gael. The ‘ car-borne heroes’ must come down to the position of parties mounted 
on, or drawn by, the galloways and shelties of the west and north-west of Scotland. 
The nature of the country, its products, and its roads—even if the parallel lines of 
Glenroy were admitted as genuine pathways of man’s making—could never allow of 
car-driving, any more than the breed of horses would allow of grandeur in the execu- 
tion of that exercise. The power of the poet is not detracted from, however, but 
raised by this view of the case. Though we will not here open up the entire Ossianic 
question, it seems indubitable, that a poet of that name did exist, whose fragments 
Macpherson collected more or less extensively, and used with more or less of con- 
scientiousness. But we need to believe no more in the close veracity of the Gaelic 
bard’s pictures than in those of Homer; and certainly it would be somewhat difficult 
to believe the accounts of the descents of the gods to the plains of Llion, given by ‘ the 
blind old man’ of Scio.” 


The great and primitive Cettic Race, which occupied the whole, or 
nearly the whole of Continental Europe in the very earliest ages of which 
any records remain, seems, beyond all question, to have likewise primarily 
peopled the entire British Islands. As we certainly cannot go beyond 
these British Celts, they may fairly be called the insular aborigines. 
From the Roman account of the voyage of Hamilcar the Carthaginian, 
in the fifth century before Christ, it appears that the oldest known name 
of the occupants of Britain was the AJldiones, and of those of Ireland the 
Hiberni. At this period, the entire inhabitants were almost unquestion- 
ably pure Celts of one family. In the course of the next two or three 
centuries, however, a series of important changes commenced. We find 
that in the time of Cesar a fresh race, called the Britanni, or Britons, 
possessed a large proportion of the coast-lands of the island, from them 
named Britain permanently. At the same era, another people are first 
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alluded to as inhabiting Ireland, to wit, the Scott’, or Scots, destined ulti- 
mately to give a designation to all North Britain. Whence these Britons 
and Scots came, or of what stock they sprung, is a point not quite sa- 
tisfactorily determined by old authors. Most of these have held that the 
former, at least, passed over from Belgium; though it has been disputed 
whether they were adventurers of the original and pure Celtic blood, 
or formed a branch, more or less mixed, of another great and primitive 
section of the human family, the Gorns. The first conjecture is most 
probably the correct one, and indeed almost certainly so, as will appear 
afterwards. The Goths, who overran Europe from the shores of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and became better known under the subsidiary 
denominations of the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, took, indeed, in 
the erd, a most important share in subverting the ancient Celtic popu- 
lation. of Britain. The Celts were at no period an ardent colonising race; 
but very differently stood the case with the wandering Gothic hordes 
from the Asiatic borders, who, two or three centuries before Christ, were 
led by their deified chief Odin through central Europe, and seized on 
all Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway), founding the existing 
races of these countries. The whole of the north of Germany was occu- 
pied by branches from the same stem, there termed the Teutonic. Hol- 
land also fell under their sway, as is seen in the name of Teutsch (or 
Dutch), durably borne by its people. 


“The special annals of the Scottish Celts require now to be adverted to. It would 
appear that the Romans originally found the whole of Scotland, north of the Forth 
and the Clyde, in the possession of a people whom they called collectively the Cale. 
donians. This name, however, was but one framed (probably out of some tribe-desig- 
nation) by the invading visiters, the people themselves taking always the collective 
appellation of Albanich, or, in short, the Albiones; and there can be little doubt but 
that the Caledonians were the direct descendants of the pure Celtic race referred to 
in the voyage made by Hamilcar five centuries before Christ. Unvarying tradition, 
native manuscripts, and numberless local names, tend to establish this fact; and it re- 
ceives strong additional confirmation from the circumstance of the term Albion or 
Albyn being specifically applied to the north of Scotland by its inhabitants for many 
subsequent centuries. In the course of the occupation of the island by the Romans, 
successive describers among them apply new names to the Caledonians, but these ap- 
pear to be merely local or sectional appellations, and certainly indicate no alteration 
in the body of the people. In the third and fourth centuries we hear of the Picts 
Saxons, and Scots, as banded against the Romans. That the former were merely a 
portion of the Caledonians, under another name, is apparent from the notices given 
ofthem by the Latin writers. One of these, for example, speaks of the ‘ Caledonians 
and other Picts In reality, the people could not here have by possibility been 
changed, since they had neither as yet been conquered, nor expelled, nor exterminated. 
As to the Saxons mentioned, these may be presumed to have been simply bands of 
piratical rovers, taken in to give assistance against Rome. The Scots eall for a much 
more extended notice. Numerous facts and authorities support the conclusion, that 
the Scots of North Britain came from Ireland, and that they were of unmixed Celtic 
blood. The simple statement of Bede, in the eighth ceutury, when the two severai 
and as yet distinct races of Picts and Scots were under his personal contemplation, 
goes far of itself to establish both suppositions. He says that the Scots spoke the 
same language as the Picts, but used a different dialect—exactly what they might have 
heen supposed to have done, if of the Irish Celtic race, At what precise period they 
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first arrived in Scotland is not known, but it appears a mere hallucination to suppose 
them a powerful individual people three centuries before the birth of our Saviour, 
Such is the date usually assigned to the reign of their first king, Fergus. The truth 
is, that, from the final adoption of the general Scottish name, early actions of note 
have been assigned to the yet weak Scots, which should assuredly have been attri- 
buted to the really powerful Picts. During several even of the early centuries of our 
era, the Scots in North Britain seem to have been comparatively few in number, and 
to have but held their place as secondaries or auxiliaries to the Picts. But, in the 
fifth or sixth century, they received large accessions of numbers from Ireland, and 
became firmly and independently planted in the west of Scotland, or in Argyle and 
Islay. They are generally known about this point in their history, as the Dalriads or 
Dalriad-Scots. 

It is probable that the growth of the power of the Dalriad-Seots excited at first 
little jealousy in the Picts, the two strong nations of whom held nearly all the land be- 
yond the Forth, the northern and north-western branch of the race being called the 
Dicaledones, and the southern and eastern section the Vecturiones. Each of these 
nations, which were respectively subdivided into many tribes or clans, had originally 
its separate king; but, with the view of rendering the union more complete, Angus 
M‘Fergus, king of the southern Picts, procured his election to the conjunct throne in 
the eighth century. In doing so, he sealed the fate of the entire Pictish monareby. 
The jealousy of the northern Picts led them ere long to conjoin their power against 
their southern brethren with that of the Dalriadic-Scots, to whose regal line they 
united their own by marriage alliances. The Scots, encouraged by their strengthened 
position, over-ran and appropriated Galloway. From Bede’s account of their condi- 
tion in the middle of the eighth century, it is also obvious that they had by that time 
acquired other portions of the Lowlands, then called by the common name of Bri- 
tannia, and mainly oceupied by the provincial Britons who had been under the Roman 
authority. When the rule of Rome ended, however, the Angli or Angles had poured 
in from the southern borders, or from the seas, and founded considerable settlements. 
At various future periods, they so increased in numbers as to give the country its 
existing language. To return, meanwhile, to the Scots. Such was their rapid in- 
crease of strength, that, about the year 840, their prince, Kenneth MacAlpine, led his 
forces against the southern Picts, and routed them in a battle described as the bloodiest 
of that age, and from which they never recovered, or even temporarily rallied. The 
overthrow was signally decisive. 

The ordinary historians of Scotland, in fact, say that in this conflict the Pictish 
race was annihilated. Pinkerton, and others who examined authorities for themselves, 
perceived this conclusion to be so utterly ridiculous, that they, again, declared the 
Scots to have been vanquished, and absorbed in the larger Pictish race. The actual 
truth seems to be, however, that Kenneth did certainly break for ever the warlike 
strength of the southern Picts, and gained a large and rich territory for himself and 
his people. That he massacred all of the hostile blood, young and old, is not for a 
moment to be credited. But even lad he done so, the race of the Picts would not 
have been extinguished. The great tribes of the northern Picts, his friends and not 
his enemies, still remained—they remain to this day—they hold and have ever held 
the very lands of their sires—they are the present Gael—the existing Highlanders of 
Scotland.” 


After this long and able summary of the early history of the Caledo- 
nians, we shall give our readers a specimen of Mr Smibert’s thorough 
acquaintance with heraldry. The extract has reference to the origin of 
the Clan Chattan, a famous confederation, including the Macphersons, 
the Macintoshes, and other septs. The clan, or confederation rather, 
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became known, and marked as one of the most extensive tribes of the 
north, after the independent maormorships, or earldoms, ceased to exist 
in that region: 


“ After mentioning the common tale of the descent of the Clan Chattan from the 
Carti, a people said to have been driven from Germany by Tiberius Ceesar about 
4.D. 16, Nisbet points out that the same word is traceable in Caithness, as well as in 
the name of the Keith family. If the Sutherland house does not show the same 
nominal peculiarity, its armorial bearings at all events exhibit the Cat, which is 
held to be the peculiar emblem of all the race of the Catti. It is a prominent fea- 
ture in the escutcheons of the proper Clan Chattan, and is noticed in the Macintosh 
motto, ‘Touch not the cat but (without) the glove.’ The Highlanders have long indi- 
cated an especial connection through this badge betwixt the Sutherlands and the Clan 
Chattan, by henouring the head of the former house with the title of The Great Cat. 
Sir George Mackenzie, however, no mean authority in such matters, denies any con- 
nection betwixt the Cat and the Catti, and simply refers the emblem to the number 
of wild animals of that class formerly infesting the north, and from which Sutherland- 
shire, he says, was styled Cattu. It strikes us that Sir George has given the more 
rational view of the case; since, if Chattan be derived from Catti, it is plain that the 
device of the Cat must be based on a mere heraldie pun, and, in short, must descend 
into the rank of mere canting mottoes. Besides, the Catti are called Germans, 
and that they should have founded one of the largest of all the tribes speaking 
the Gaelic language, and using the Gaelic customs from the first period of their ap- 
pearance in history, is a thing not easily to be received or understood. The German 
and Gaelie tongues and institutions of old differed so widely, that some traces of the 
German Catti must have been discernible, had they founded the Clan Chattan. 
Orkney and Shetland, as yet in part Norse, prove this assertion fully. The posses- 
sions of the true Clan Chattan, moreover, lay mainly in the inlands. They ranged 
betwixt the borders of Moray and the north of Argyleshire. The clan bear the Oared 
Galley in their arms; which circumstance has been repeatedly pointed to as decisive 
of aresidence by the western seas and lakes, if not always indicative of a common 
origin from one particular stem of the Celts. 

There are indeed objections to any of the explanations given as to the origin of Clan 
Chattan, since the very best of them involve a strange admixture of languages, if not 
confusion of races. The probability certainly is, that the word is connected with the 
‘Caith’ in Caithness, however that arose—be it from Catti, be it from Cats. Our 
impression on the whole is, that they were Gaelic, however named originally. The 
parties who style them Norsemen say that they were driven inland by the Danes, 
but this seems a very improbable story, if they were Norse. The more rational ac- 
count is, that the Clan Chattan were Celts who joined the southern Picts, and shared 
in the defeat, so decisive in its results, which Kenneth II. inflicted on that people. 
But the clan obtained mercy from the king, and the survivors were allowed to settle 
in Lochaber. In the reign of Malcolm IV., one Muriach, who was parson of the kirk 
of Kingussie in Badenoch, became, by the death of an elder brother, the head of the 
clan, and was so acknowledged by all. He had at least two sons, GiLLIncHATTAN 
and Ewan Bans, the former of whom became chief, as the eldest in succession ; but 
his line terminated in a grand-daughter, usually named Eva. ‘She was married,’ ac- 
cording to Nisbet, whose story is now resumed, ‘to Macintosh, head of his clan, who 
got with her several lands in Lochaber, and a command of part of the people, for 
which he was called Captain of Clan Chattan. But Ewan Bane, second son of Mu- 
riach, after the death of his elder brother (Gilliechattan) and the son of the latter, was 
owned as chief of the family, by the whole clan. He had three sons, Kenneth, John, 
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and Gillies. From Kenneth, the eldest, is come the family of Macpherson of Cluny, 
which was then and since known by the name of Macewan.’ It is true that the clan 
might in part take the name of Macewan from Ewan Bane, and probably some of the 
Macewans of this day may be Macphersons; but Muriach also gave them a name in 
Gaelic, in the shape, as pronounced, of Clan Vuirich. The permanent and general 
name, however, came from the Parson of Kingussie, Macpherson being the Highland 
edition of Macparson. So at least we are told; and no better account has really as 
yet been supplied in the case. It will be recollected that the clergy of those days were 
not constrained to live in celibacy.” 


Of the power and independence of the chiefs of the Highland Clans, 
we have an illustration in the Macdonalds. On the whole, our author 
thinks it reasonable to conclude, that the direct founders of the Macdo- 
nald race came primarily from Ireland, at some very early period of the 
annals of the Dalriad-Scots; and that they were left, or made themselves 
the successors, of that people in place and power in the west of Scot- 
land, at the precise time when the overthrow of the southern Picts drew 
their Dalriadic conquerors farther inland. Many Clans of no small note, 
we may remark in passing, besides the Macdonalds, must allow their 
origin to be traced to the same source :— 


“Tt was chiefly through and in the person of Somerled, usually styled Thane (or 
Lord) of Argyle, and who flourished in the first half of the twelfth century, that the 
chiefs of the house became truly famous in the general annals of Scotland, This 
chieftain originally found the possessions of his immediate sires in an unhappy state, 
probably in consequence of the disturbing conquest, just before that period, of all the 
north of Scotland, including the Western Isles, by Thorfinn, Norwegian Earl of Ork- 
ney, and again by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway. But, by his activity of cha- 
racter and prudent conduct, Somerled re-instated himself in the rule of the greater 
portion of Argyleshire; and he also obtained or recovered the lordship of the Isles 
of Man, Arran, and Bute, from King David I., who had taken them from the Norwe- 
gians. Still it was no part of the policy of Somerled to quarrel with the Norsemen, 
then lords of at least all the principal Hebridean isles. On the contrary, he took as 
his second wife the daughter of Olav, king or chief of the Norwegians of the Isles, 
foresceing, most probably, that the heads of that race, which at no period advanced in 
Scotland much beyond the position of a warlike garrison in a conquered country, could 
never maintain their high place permanently. He lived to see his matrimonial 
alliance produce the very fruits expected, his eldest son Dugall, or Dougal, obtaining 
the Isle of Mull, and the others that lay south of the northern boundary-line of Argyle, 
This accession of power proved fatal to the family. The jealousy of the Scottish 
sovereign Malcolm IV. was excited, and he summoned the Thane of Argyle to do 
homage as a crown-vassal for his possessions. The only reply of the daring 
chieftain consisted in an immediate invasion of the west of Scotland. Landing in 

Renfrewshire, Somerled was met by a Scottish army under the newly endowed lord 
of that district, Walter the Steward, founder of the Stewart family, and was there 
vanquished and slain, about a.p, 1163 or 1164.” 


Though their chief was on this occasion vanquished and slain, the 
power and independence of the Clan were not destroyed. Kept for a 
time in partial subjection, the ultimate union of all the claims of the 
house, in the line of Donald, raised its heads anew to a high pitch of 
power and eminence, both in the Western Isles and on the mainland of 
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Scotland. John I., Lord of the Isles, married the daughter of the Lord 
Steward, who was afterwards Robert iF. Donald, the issue of this mar- 
riage, possessed no small share of his father’s. spirit and apacity, and 
soon gave evidence of a similar guiding resolve to attain a condition of 
complete independence. The Dhu-Galls, or Dougals, were so powerful 
as to maintain a long contest with Robert Bruce tor supremacy in Scot- 
land; and, indeed, his hardest struggle, during his struggling life, was 
with the Argyleshire or Lorn Macdougals. Every cne knows’ the im- 
portant part which Archibald, eighth Karl and first Marquis of Argyle, 
played during the civil wars in the seventeenth century. No Scotsman, 
save his illustrious rival and personal foe, Montrose, can be placed be- 
side him on the historic canvass. These two noblemen were literally 
types of their several races. The following interesting paragraphs have 
reference to the son and successor of the Marquis of Argyle: 








“ All along, the principles of his fimily had been favourable to the Whig party— 
in short, to moderate liberalism, as opposed to the high Jacobite or ultra monarchical 
ideas of other statesmen of the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries. He did not de- 
viate from these principles in his present movements. ‘The result of all was, that 
George I. looked on Argyle as the main pillar of his power in Scotland, at the time 
when Queen Anne died, and left the throne vacant for his ascension. The duke was 
named commander of the forces in the north, in September, 1714; and, when the 
Earl of Mar appeared in rebellion during the fo'lowing year, his grace was ordered 
out against the insurgents. He found the military power of the crown in Scotland 
ina state of wretched weakness, but he led the troops under his command agai 





ust the 
Earl of Mar, and met him at Sheriffimuir, near Dumblane, on the 15th November, 
1715, The battle which took place undoubtedly checked the rebel army, and broke 
up their plans; but to pronounce who gained the victory has puzzled historian and 
poet ever since. ‘ Some say that we wan, and some say that they wan,’ has been ever 
the ery of the Scots, in speaking of that engagement; and even Robert Burns thought 
the dilemma worthy of a spirit-stirring though semi-humorous lyric. Argyle himself 
is said to have tnrned poet on the occasion, but it may be doubted whether he did 
not merely content himself with making use of the old catch-verse of the * Bob o’ 
Dumblane’— If it be na weel bobbit, we’ll bub it again.’ 

His grace, though scarcely entitled to the honours of a victory, was at least sue- 
cessful, as observed, in checking the advance of the insurgents southwards, and they 
never again were able to make a stand against the royal army. Being joined by ad- 
ditional troops, Argyle moved northwards towards Perth early in 1716, but the army 
of Lord Mar had dispersed, and he himself, with the other chiefs of the party, had 
left Scotland, or taken to hiding-places. When the duke returned to London, he, to 
his honour, advoeated the most lenient treatment of the Highland chieftains, and was 
rewarded with the violent displeasure of the king and court. Had his advice been 
taken timeously, there might have been no civil war in 1745. He knew far betier 
than the English the spirit of the Gael, and was aware that kindness then might 
have allayed their animosity ‘ for ever and a day.’ Another cireumstance placed his 
grace in opposition to the court. From the days of Henry IV. to those of George IIT., 
the heirs-apparent of the British monarchs have almost always been placed in an atti- 
tude of hostility to their sires, chiefly because the rising sun is apt to attract wor- 
shippers, and to lessen the homage paid to, and expected by, the setting luminary. A 
party of the young and active in a state invariably congregates around the sovereign 
‘m posse, and hence arises the jealousy of the sovereign in esse. Our whole annals 
abound with evidences of this truth. In the present instance, the Duke of Argyle 
chanced to acquire the especial favour of the Prince of Wales, and, in proportion, 
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lost that of the king. In 1716, he was deprived of all his employments about the 
royal household, and it was not till 1719 that he was fully restored to favour, In 
that year he was created High Steward, and received the title of Duke of Greeny ich, 
having before sat in the English Parliament as Earl of Greenwich. He was one of 
those well-meaning patriots who proposed the limitation of the number of English 
peers, and the augmentation of the roll of Scottish representative nobles from sixteen 
to twenty-five. He failed in his object at the time; but, by the conference of British 
titles on Scottish barons, his design of equalisation has since been carried out fully, 
He strenuously fulfilled his duties in Parliament during the busy years succeeding 
1715, and was always at hand to defend there the interests of his own northern land, 
He held but a dubious position with the court, but the Chief of the Campbells was of 
too much importance to be pushed to the wall by any changes of men or measures, 
When the famous Porteous riot took place in Edinburgh, his grace courageously stood 
forth to check the wild retaliatory steps which it was proposed to take against the 
city of Edinburgh. It was then, on being taunted with interested motives, that he 
pronounced the speech which Six Walter Scott has rendered familiar to all general 
readers, by quoting it in the‘ Heart of Midlothian:’—* I am no minister, I never was 
a minister, and I never will be one, I thank God I had always too great a value for 
those few abilities which nature has given to me, to employ them in doing any 
drudgery, or any job of any kind whatever.’ In short, the-duke punished his minis- 
terial opponents unsparingly in his oration, and frightened them into milder measures 
with respect to the city of Edinburgh. It was on this oceasion, also, that he is said 
to have risked his head in imparting a similar lesson to royalty. Queen Caroline, 
left regent at the time of the Porteous mob by her royal lord’s absence in Hanover, 
indignantly declared to the duke that ‘she would turn Scotland into a hunting-seat’ 
* If that be the case, madam,’ said his grace, coolly, ‘1 must go down and prepare my 
hounds.’ The threat was courteously worded, but was in reality a terrible one; and 
the queen felt its true force. She was guilty of no farther ebullitions of anger of the 
same kind. Edinburgh was pardoned on payment of a fine.” 


The relation of the clansmen to their chiefs was very close, and their 
devotion to them very intense. The former were entirely dependent; 
they were little else than goods and chattels. They were fed by the 
chief; they waited upon him, went on foray, or marched to meet a hos- 
tile clan, according to his humour. Dr Johnson tells a ludicrous story 
of Sir Allan Maclean, the head of that Clan, in 1773. His fortune 
was sadly dilapidated, and he resided on one of his minor islands in 
humble style. He still retained, however, his high claims as a chieftain. 
“Sir Allan had been told that one of the name had refused to send him 
some rum, at which the knight was in great indignation. ‘ You rascal!’ 
said he, ‘don’t you know that I can hang you, if I please! Refuse to 
send rum to me, you rascal! Don’t you know that if I order you to go 
and cut a man’s throat, you are to do it?’—‘ Yes, an’t please your 
honour! and my own too, and hang myself too?’ The poor fellow dle- 
nied that he had refused to send the rum. His making these professions 
was not merely a pretence in presence of his chief; for, after he and | 
were out of Sir Allan’s hearing, he told me—‘ Had he sent his dog for 
the rum, I would have given it: I would cut my bones for him,’ _ It was 
very remarkable to find such an attachment to a chief, though he had 
then no connection with the island, and had not been there for fourteen 
years. Sir Allan, by way of upbraiding the fellow, said, ‘1 believe you 
are a Campbell.” 
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The spirit of savage barbarism and keen revenge that prevailed so 
extensively, and till a comparatively late date, among the Highland 
Clans, is but too well illustrated by the following extracts :— 


“The story of the Macleods, like that of other Gaelic tribes, becomes less marked 
and romantic as we approach the era of civilisation. ‘The two great divisions of the 
house, however, those of Harris and Lewis, still seem to have acted unitedly, and 
were engaged in some exploits of no small note. When the Macdonalds attempted 
to regain or retain their proud superiority, the Clan Macleod joined the Macleans, 
and aided in winning the victory. The Macleods also took a deep revenge on the 
Macdonalds for the supposed misusage of a daughter of the chief of the Macleods, by 
her husband, the Captain of Clanranald. Mr Skene tells the story at length, and 
graphically ; but it must here be given in a condensed shape. The incidents 
occurred at the close of the sixteenth century. An injury to the child of a chieftain, 
was an injury to the whole clan, and the smothered fire had been only waiting for a 
vent, It found one finally. Several members of the Macleod clan had landed on 
the isle of Egg, and are said to have been received hospitably ; but, being a little too 
free in their conduct to the young women of the island, they were bound hand and 
foot, thrown into their boat, and set adrift to the mercy of the waves. As it fell out, 
they were discovered and relieved by another party of the Macleods, and all of them 
went to Dunvegan in Skye, where the chief resided, to communicate the story of the 
presumed outrage. The Macleod manned his galleys instantly, and set off to revenge 
at once the late insult, and pay back old scores. The people of Egg saw or heard of 
his approach, and, to the number of two hundred, men, women, and children, fled to 
a cave for refuge. The place was so retired and secret, that Macleod did not find 
them out for two days, He did detect their hiding-spot at last, and his vengeance 
was diabolical. A stream of water half hid the entrance to the cavern. Causing it 
to be turned aside from its course, he piled up combustibles around the mouth, and 
every living being within the cave was in a short time suffocated. Amid the cruel 
wars with which man has afflicted man, we scarcely know of one perfect parallel. to 
this case, save in the treetment of the poor Arabs by Colonel Pelletier in the recent 
Abdel-Kader contest.’’ 


In 1603, Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, then chief of his name, contracted 
a quarrel with the Maegregors, memorable for its fatal consequences: 


“The dissension was founded on general causes, the Colquhouns having taken part 
in the execution of the letters of fire and sword issued by the crown against the Mac- 
gregors. But the following special circumstance led to a fresh outbreak of the feud. 
Two of the Macgregors, being benighted near Luss, sought food and sheiter; and, as 
the request was refused, they seized a sheep and killed it, for which act they were sum- 
marily executed by Sir Humphrey Colquhoun. This harsh exercise of feudal power 
so exasperated the Macgregors, that, under their chief, the Laird of Glenstrae, they 
marched against the Colquhouns in strong force. Apprised of their design, the knight 
of Luss collected his kin and vassals, to the number of four hundred men, and, keing 
joined by the Buchanans and Grahams of the Lennox, with a body of Dumbarton 
citizens under their provost, Tobias Smollet (ancestor of a more famous Tobias), he 
marched against the invading Maegregors. The parties met at Glenfruin, or ‘ the 
Vale of Lamentation, not far from Luss, and engaged in a bloody conflict. The 
ground was unhappily chosen for the Colquhouns, being a boggy spot, which rendered 
their horse nearly useless; and the Maegregors, though much inferior in numbers, 
soon began to obtain the superiority. They inflicted a merciless slaughter on their 
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enemies ina very brief period, leaving betwixt two and three hundred of them dead on 
the field. The horses, which had been thus unserviceable in the fight, mainly enabled 
the survivors, with Sir Humphrey Colquhoun himself, to escape the swords of the 
victors. The loss here fell chiefly on those of the name of Colquhoun. 

An act of the Macgregors, which followed the eonflict of Glenfruin, shows by what 
a fearful thirst for blood they were impelled. A large stone is pointed out near the 
scene, bearing the name of the Leck-a-Mhinisteir, or the Minister’s Stone. It received 
that title, according to tradition, from the murder of a party of students, said by some 
to have come accidentally from Glasgow, but more probably mere Dumbarton school- 
boys, tempted thither by curiosity to witness the engagement. One of the Macgregors, 
named Dugald Ciar Mhor (or the Mouse-Coloured), was entrusted by his chief with 
these students or school-boys, and by him they were butchered in cold blood. Being 
asked by Glenstrae afterwards what had become of them, Ciar Mhor replied, holding 
up his bloody skene-dhu, ‘ Ask that, and God save me’—alluding, in the latter words, 
to the unheeded appeals made by the youths for merey. Such is the common legend 
of the country on this subject. The Macgregors themselves deny the fearful crime 
imputed to Ciar Mhor; and they, moreover, assert, that the two men originally exe- 
cuted by the Colquhouns offered to pay for the sheep killed by them when hospitality 
was refused. The fact of the Glenfruin battle and its savage character cannot be 
contradicted; and it seems plain, from all the circumstances, that the Macgregors 
had taken their foes by surprise. On their own side there fell but one man of note, 
the brother of the chief; but the clan paid dearly, in the end, for their success, 
Eleven score women—widows, mothers, and daughters of those slain on the part of 
the Colquhouns—attired themselves in deep mourning, and, mounted mostly on white 
palfreys, appeared before King James VI. at Stirling, demanding vengeance on the 
heads of the Macgregors. The spectacle must have been one deeply impressive, and 
the more so, as each of the petitioners bore on a spear the bloody shirt of him she 
mourned, The consequence was, that measures of extreme severity were taken 
against the Macgregors, their very name being abolished. The bitter ban lasted for 
a long period; and hence it is that the grandson of Dugald Ciar Mhor, the famous 
Rob Roy, is found bearing the adopted name of Campbell.” 


We must quote a short passage descriptive of the battle on the Inch 
of Perth, between the Clans Macpherson, Macintosh, and Cameron. 
There were no mutual charges of rapine and slaying advanced, nor any 
redress sought on such grounds. ‘The losers were simply to succumb) 
and vail their bonnets to the victors in the time coming !— 


“Sir W. Scott’s beautiful tale of ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ as all know, is based ehie!- 
ly on this remarkable Gaelic tournament. And now—the character of the combatants 
being commented on—let us say a word on the incidents which occurred at that Pas- 
sage of Arms—unparalleled since the Horatii and the Curiatii fought a similar battle 
for the predominance of their several nations. The Roman and Alban heroes, how- 
ever, were but Three in number; whereas the Clan Quhele and the Clan Kay— 
subordinate names adopted by the two parties, probably because they mainly fought 
to decide who should be called the Clan Chattan—brought not less than Thirty men 
on each side into the field. It was in truth the cruel policy of Albany to ensure in 
any case the destruction of the best and most active warriors of both septs; and he 
was seconded in his views by Moray, Douglas, and the savage Crawford, the latter of 
whom, though then but a boy, was the most active promoter of the bloody conflict. 
As ‘ Earl Beardie,’ he was well known in the subsequent civil broils of Scotland. 

‘ The better day, the better deed.’ So says our old Scottish byword. Palm Sun- 
day, in March 1396, was the day appointed for what the Highlanders on both sides 
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deemed an honourable trial of bravery betwixt their two septs, but which the Regent 
and the Lowland lords certainly considered as a most promising way of cutting off 
both the parties. The king, Robert III., then lay at Perth, with his court, and a 
numerous body of the nobility. A large space of the Inch was enclosed for the en- 
counter, and seated platforms erected for the hosts of spectators whom the spirit 
of the times drew together to behold the mutual massacreing of the two hostile 
parties. 

The following account of the combat is not long, but it is the foundation of all the 
other versions, being from Boece, as rendered by Bellenden. It will be here again 
seen that it is vain generally to form any judgment from names. The Clan Chattan 
are termed by Bellenden ‘Glenquhattanis;’ and the matter is further obscured by 
the mention of the others as ‘ Clankayis.”. The author of the description was nearly 
a contemporary, and, in so prominent a business, could not err greatly. Let the 
pointed word Jrsmen be also noted here. 

‘At this time, mekil of all the north of Scotland was hevely trublit be two clannis 
of Irsmen, namit Clankayis and Glenquhattanis ; invading the cuntre, be thair weris, 
with ithand slauchter and reif. At last, it was appointit betwix the heidis-men of 
thir two clannis, be avise of the Erlis of Murray and Crawfurd that xxx of the princi- 
pall men of the ta clan sal cum, with othir xxx of the tothir clan, arrayit in thair best 
avise; and sall convene afore the king at Perth, for decision of al pleis; and fecht 
with sharp swerdis to the deith, but ony harnes; and that clan quhare the victory 
succeedit, to have ‘perpetuall empire above the tothir. Baith thir clannis, glaid of 
this condition, come to the North Inche, beside Perth, with jugis set in scaffaldis, to 
discus the verite. Ane of thir clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the nowmer, 
and wagit ane caril, for money to debait thair actioun, howbeit this man pertenit na 
thing to thaim in blud nor kindness. Thir two clannis stude arrayit with gret ha- 
trent aganis othir ; and, be sound of trumpet, ruschit togidder; takand na respect to 
thair woundis, so that thay micht destroy their ennimes; and fauchtin this maner 
lang, with uncertane victory : quhen ane fel, ane uthir was put in his rowme. At 
last, the Clankayis war al slane except ane, that swam throw the watter of Tay. Of 
Glenquhattannis, was left xi personis on live; bot thay war sa hurt, that they micht 
nocht hald their swerdis in their handis, This debait was fra the incarnation, mcccxcv1 
yeiris.’ 

Sir Walter Scott relates the story of the battle in his own admirable way, and there 
is no fiction in his account, at least, of the conduct of the standard-bearers and pipers 
on both sides : 

‘They (the standard-bearers) attacked each other furiously with the lances to which 
the standards were attached, closed after exchanging several deadly thrusts, then grap- 
pled in close strife, still holding their banners, until at length, in the eagerness of their 
conflict, they fell together in the Tay, and were found drowned after the combat, 
closely locked in each other’s arms, ‘The fury of battle, the frenzy of rage and de- 
spair, infected next the minstrels. The two pipers, who, during the conflict, had done 
their utmost to keep up the spirits of their brethren, now saw the dispute well-nigh 
terminated for want of men to support it. They threw down their instruments, rushed 
desperately upon each other with their daggers, and each being more intent on des- 
patching his opponent than in defending himself, the piper of Clan Quhele was almost 
instantly slain, and he of Clan Chattan mortally wounded. The last, nevertheless, 
again grasped his instrument, and the pibroch of the clan yet poured its expiring 
notes over the Clan Chattan, while the dying minstrel had breath to inspire it. The 
instrument which he used, or at least that part of it called the chanter, is preserved 
in the family of a Highland chief to this day, and is much honoured under the name 
of the Federan Dhu, or Black Chanter.’ ” 
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Mingled with this savageism and bloodthirstiness, there was found 
much hospitality, generosity, and fidelity among the ancient High- 
landers. They were a brave and daring race. The entire history of 
the Gael demonstrates their bravery; and the history of individuals fully 
establishes their daring. Where could be found a better illustration of 
this feature in their character than in the life and exploits of Rob Roy 
Macgregor? The tale of this daring Highland rover has been so fre- 
quently told, and our space is drawing so near a close, that we must 
abstain from quotation on this head. As may be readily supposed, lite- 
rature was little cultivated by the Clans; still, some individuals among 
them, despite their disadvantages, rose into eminence even in this de- 
partment. The reader will call to mind the famous George Buchanan 
of that sept, and, in some respects, the no less famous Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, Lord-President of the Scottish Court of Session, in the 18th 
century. We do not introduce the much-disputed subject of Ossian and 
his poems. But here isa happy paragraph which we must cull. The peer 
mentioned is James, the fifth Earl of Balearres:— 


One of the daughters of the peer mentioned, Lady Ann Lindsay (by marriage 
Barnard), won a lasting literary name as authoress of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ which, 
like Hardyknute, fairly puzzled antiquaries for many long years. They conld not 
but pronounce it exquisite, and yet they could not tell whence it came. Lady Anne 
finally solved the difficulty by avowing the piece as hers to Sir Walter Scott; and, 
in doing so, she gave to us a little touch of nature, perhaps even more exquisite than 
the piece itself. It is almost needless to remind readers that Jenny, while loving 
* Jamie far at sea,’ gives her hand to auld Robin Gray, in consequence of accumu- 
lated ills having befallen her own poor family. The authoress, while heaping up 
these evils, felt at a loss for a crowning one; ‘ Steal the cow, sister Aune!’ cried a 
younger member of the Balearres household. So ‘our cow was stow’n awa’,’ and 
the tale of distress completed. Lady Anne tried in after years to give a happy close 
to the story, by widowing Jenny, and wedding her at last to her ‘Jamie.’ The 
attempt was injudicious, the effect of the first piece resting mainly on the utter misery 
therein depicted, The very music revolts against being made the vehicle of happi- 
ness. Lady Anne Barnard showed herself to be a woman of no common mind by 
her letters in after life; but ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was the work of a moment of in- 
spiration, not often bestowed on the most talented of mortals.”’ 


Then there is the learned but eccentric knight, Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
the translator of the famous French wit Rabelais. But the great work 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, knight of Cromarty, is his “Genealogy.” The 
history of no family in existence is so complete. The knight of Cro- 
marty goes back at once to Adam and Eve, including in his line many 
illustrious families, from “thence descended,” which, as yet, are in es- 
teem in the countries of Germany, Bohemia, Italy, France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland; and many other nations of a warmer climate, 
adjacent to the famous territory of Greece, the lovely mother of this 
most ancient and honourable stem! So says the knight himself; and 
his conclusion is, that he, “The said Sir Thomas is, by line from Adam 
the 143, from Noah the 134, from Esormon the 128, from Molin the 
108, from Rodrigo the 100, from Alypos the 91, from Char the 76, from 
Astioremon the 68, from Lutork the 67, from Zeron the 32, from Vocom- 
pos the 30!” 
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THE SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 


Tempting though many passages of the work be to quote, we find 
that we must draw to a conclusion, and shall furnish only two specimens 
more. The first is upon the Tartans and the custom of wearing them; 
and, though somewhat long, the felicitous discussion which it contains 
will be a passport for it to the reader :— 


“On the Tartans, and the custom of wearing them, a few words are necessary, and 
but a few may suffice. The origin of that custom is not very difficult of discovery. 
In the very first stages of human civilisation, the use of war-paint on the body, and 
the practice of tatooing, show that men began to ornament their persons with diver- 
sified and discriminative colours before they could even boast of any species of cor- 
poreal attire. Our southern British ancestors were so adorned personally in the time 
of Julius Cesar; and, if the very name of the Picts was not derived from the Latin 
word pictus, signifying ‘ painted,’ we know at all events that they did paint their 
bouies, seeing that the poet Claudius speaks of them as being non falso nomine pictos 
—that is, as not untruly called ‘ painted men.’ That ‘ Pict’ came actually from ‘ pic- 
tus’ is rendered the more likely by the fact of the word being first found in Latin 
writers. After tinting the naked skin, what, then, would be the next step in advance? 
When clothes were really arrived at, gay though simple colourings of these would 
form the natural resource subsequently, wherever they were procurable. Both the 
first and the second stages of progress are observable in Africa and America at the 
present day; and the state of things was much the same, obviously, in the time of the 
early Jews, as witness Joseph’s coat of many hues, In his case, such a coat was a 
mark of pre-eminence; so would it everywhere be originally. The arrangement of 
the colours systematically, so as to produce the best effects of variety and contrast, 
may be held to have been yet a farther and later movement onwards, Even the cus- 
tom of cross-gartering, mentioned in the ‘ Twelfth Night’ of Shakspere, may be pointed 
to as a primitive mode of obtaining the effeets mentioned; and, indeed, what are the 
Highland hose at this day but specimens of cross-gartering in one parti-coloured 
piece? Men having reached the point of wearing bodily attire, then, and having been 
moved by personal self-esteem to have them dyed gaudily, the ultimate step of adopt- 
ing distinctive family colours would certainly if not quickly follow, in a state of society 
such as the Gaelic, where the people seem ever to have been divided into tribes, and 
to have lived under independent chiefs, Pride of house and name, and the necessity 
for displaying a recognisable exterior in the hour of battle, might be expected to sug- 
gest such a custom at a very early period. It would long be confined, however, to the 
chiefs, and then would descend to their followers. It can scarcely be doubted that in 
this simple way has sprung up the habit of tartan-wearing among the Gael of Scot- 
land. Nor could it be at any time much more diffieult to produce dresses of such 
varied tints, than it would have been to have wrought them more plainly. Every 
chief and clan in due time had their weaver or weavers, who, labouring with the ma- 
terials of the country, both in point of yarn or dyes, soon became expert in supplying 
the peculiar family attire in request. Fergus M‘Ivor’s household tailor, ‘ James of the 
Needle,’ though a fictitious personage, is still a copy from the life. As to the weavers, 
we find Duncan Forbes of Culloden complaining bitterly, so late as the middle of last 
century, that the Frasers had harried and injured a weaver living near him, who was 
‘a general blessing to the country.’ No doubt, his loom supplied all around Culloden 
with tartans, 


The period at which regular Clan-Tartans were first used over the Highlands has 
been the subject of frequent controversy. It seems probable, that, while the wearing 
of garments of diversified colours is to be viewed as a custom of great antiquity among 
the Gael, the adoption of formal family or tribe tartans is at least not of equally dis- 
‘ant origin, Lindsay of Pitscottie, in 1573, alluding to the dress of all the Highlanders 
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generally, speaks only of ‘a mantle and a shirt, saffroned after the Irish manner,’ [n 
like manner, a French traveller, in 1583, tells us of a ‘large and full shirt, coloured 
with saffron, and over this a garment hanging to the knee.’ By these and other old 
writers, the use of the Kilt in their times is established beyond all doubt; and indeed the 
custom was even much more ancient, the nakedness of the Gael below the knees being 
noticed in the Norse Sagas eight centuries ago. ‘To the kilt, the common people seem 
to have added the plaid, which, worn over the shoulders, probably constituted nearly 
the whole of their primitive attire. The mantles of the rich, in truth, were but large 
plaids. With regard to the colours, it may be remarked that Taylor, the water-poet, 
describes the Highlanders of 1618 as all wearing, without distinction, ‘stockings 
(which they call short hose) made of a warm stuff of divers colours called tartan,’ with 
‘a plaid about their shoulders, which is a mantle of divers colours.’ The plaid and 
hose seem certainly to have been the first articles tinged as tartans. In 1716, Martin 
relates that the plaid of the Islanders ‘ consisted of divers colours,’ and that U:ere 
was ‘a great deal of ingenuity required in sorting the colours, so as to be agreeable 
to the nicest fancy.’ It must be owned that he does not leave to us here a perfectly 
distinct account of the use of established Clan-Tartans by the generality, though from 


another remark, to the effect that a connoisseur could tell the district where a plaid 


came from by its appearance, it may be presumed that some formal arrangements were 
usual at this time as regarded plaids. Some few years later, distirict notices appear 
of what must be understood as regular Clan-Tartans, When Lady Grange was car- 
ried away to St Kilda, the agents in her abduction, according to her own account, 
were several ‘ Highlanders in Lord Lovat’s livery.’ This can only be interpreted as 
meaning the Fraser tartans. In 1745, again, the clans were to a large extent attired 
in tartans peculiar to or adopted by their septs respectively. It seems very likely, 
indeed, that the Scottish civil wars, from those of Montrose down to the rising under 
Prince Charles, would be largely instrumental in causing a closer adherence to fixed 
forms of the tartans by the claus. Each, in all probability, would select or be made 
to select that set which its chiefs had used, perhaps long before, as a means of dis- 
tinction from other chiefs. In that light, Clan-T'artans may be viewed as things of 
high antiquity. At all events, the form—the plaid and the kilt—and the general 
variegation of hues, are peculiarities of the Gaelic garb which in all likelihood origi- 
nated even with their most remote Pictish sires.” 


The second and last quotation brings under our notice the social con- 
dition of the Scottish Highlander. We feel sad as our eye runs over 
the sentences; but we fear that what the author states is too true; and 
nothing is left for us but to direct the calm consideration of all inte- 
rested in this ancient people to the suggestions which he offers :— 


** We love and admire the pictures given of Highland prowess and fidelity in the 
times of old, as we do the similar pictures presented by Homer; but, as reason tells 
us that the large-limbed Achilles, and the ox-slaying Ajax, are not men for these 
days, so also does it indeed object to the resuscitation of the heroes of the airy hall 
of Fingal. Looking at a much more recent period than that of Ossian, we find a 
state of society fitted for and created by the exigencies of the times, but utterly in- 
compatible with the modern condition of things. The late Macdonell of Glengarry 
attempted to revive many of the old Gaelic customs, but the retainers whom he fed, 
clothed, and sheltered, and who in other days would have been to him a strong and 
even necessary mean of defence, and indeed a source of solid profit, were, in our ad- 
vanced age, merely productive of useless and ruinous expenditure. Glengarry, and 
other Highland chiefs besides, found, to their cost, that, to keep their due place in 
the society of polished capitals, they required to adopt the same territorial manage- 
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ment and habits which enable other landholders to dwell and shine in such spheres. 
Not doing so, they were lost, And again, it may be asked, is this altered state of 
things seriously to be regretted, even if it could be avoided? No doubt it is most 
painful to see the Gaelic chieftains and people, with their deep and fervent local at- 
tachments, removing by degrees from the lands of their sires, and giving place to 
strangers; but the whole is very obviously the result of a great law of nature, the 
action of which cannot be checked by human means. The native landed proprietors 
who have old-fashionedly attempted to stand in its way have almost to a man been 
ruined ; and then has the unavoidable change come on in a compulsory and aggravated 
shape. If the Highlands could be shut closely up from the rest of Britain, and the 
world at large, the inhabitants might perhaps remain so far as they were of old, 
though even then only for a short season ; but, penetrated as the country of necessity 
has been by canals and railroads, and opened up as it is to visiters of all descriptions, 
it must infallibly be affected by all those alterative influences which are in such active 
and wondrous operation elsewhere. The ultimate effects must be for the good of all. 
Since the onward progression of our race results from the obvious decrees of Provi- 
dence, it would be rash and wrong indeed, to assume that it can finally lead to evil. 
The difficulty lies in the period or stage of transition and change. To soften the hard- 
ships of that epoch to all concerned therein, is the grand point which should be aimed 
at by men of enlightened and benevolent minds. Innovation must inevitably affect 
more and more deeply the hills and dales of the Highlands for many a day to come, 
and the object, then, we repeat, should be—not to throw futile obstacles in its way— 
but to mitigate the severity of the irruption to the natives of that romantic land. 
Publicly and privately this end ought to be kept in view. It should be ever in the 
ninds of the native Highland proprietors themselves ; it should be remembered by 
those who attain to new power and possessions there ; and, lastly, though not leastly, 


it should never be forgotten by the authorities and government of the general 
country,” 


The work contains, besides the set of Clan-Tartans and so much inte- 
resting historical matter, all the family arms beautifully lithographed. 
We do those parties who are interested in the Scottish Gael a service, 
for which, should they become purchasers, they will yet thank us, when 
we strongly urge upon their attention “'The Clans of Scotland.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ossections TO IsrAet’s Restoration. By Epwarp Swaine. Lon- 
don: Jackson and Walford. 


_ This little work appears in its present attractive form, at the sugges- 
tion of the Rev. William Jay, the distinguished preacher of Bath. This 
aircumstance says much for the intrinsic value of the work, and is very 
complimentary to the author. It might almost be deemed superfluous 
to utter a word of recommendation, or to give a word of advice after 
this. Still, since the work has been put into our hands, that we might 
give an opinion, we must say, that we heartily agree with Mr Jay in 
thinking that it is calculated to be of great service in imparting just, 
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rational, and Scriptural views on the question. The plan of the work is 
comprehensive; the arrangement of the argument, though easy, is most 
excellent; and the argument itself is well conducted. The only fault we 
take to the work is, that, on a subject so interesting, the discussion js 
too brief. We should have liked more upon the Scriptural testimony 
concerning the Ten Tribes, and the future destinies of the world and the 
Church. This is a fault which critics rarely require to point out—a 
fault which in our time becomes a recommendation of no small value, 


Lecturss on the Soctan Conpition of FRANCE, as compared with that 
of Enetanp. By Ropert Witson. Edinburgh: Menzies, 


Mr Wilson is farmer at Glassmount, in Fife. He has spent some time 
on the Continent, and devoted some attention to the literature of France 
especially. He is an accurate observer, and thinks with great boldness. 
His acquaintance with social questions is very extensive, and his notions 
are very liberal. In the first lecture, he discusses the laws of succession, 
and the effects of the subdivision of property on the social condition of 
the people; also, the comparative advantages of large and small farms. 
He is decidedly in favour of the law of equal succession, and conse- 
quently of small farms. Numerous facts are adduced in support of this 
view. A great part of the second lecture is oceupied in considering the 
influence of women in French society. The last is devoted to French 
literature, state of the fine arts, &e. We don’t identify ourselves 
with the opinions and sentiments contained in this little volume; but 


candour compels us to say, that the author has done his work most ably. 
There is an air of intelligence and manly independence about the trea- 
tise that pleases us much. : 


A Puan Instructor; or, a Compendious View of Several Subjects, 
Divine and Human. Part I. By the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

This volume is so very full of matter that we cannot characterise it in 

a sentence or two. To give the reader some idea of the entire work, we 

quote the following paragraph from the introduction:—* In the first 

chapter, I have spoken of education and knowledge in a general way. 

In the second chapter, I question you on miscellaneous matters, to pro- 

duce in you a desire for more exact and full information. In the third 

chapter, I put before you the subject of language, in the form of a slight 
grammar, and with a list of Scriptural words. In the fourth, I give you 

a concise view of the Bible. In the fifth, I put religion before you, more 

especially in the subjective form. In the sixth, I endeavour to give you 

some knowledge of yourselves. In the seventh, you have a slight view 
of history. The eighth chapter gives you an idea of numbers and men- 
suration. I then proceed, in the following chapters, to look into the 
universe around us: in the ninth, to the heavens; in the tenth, to the 
description of the earth’s surface; in the eleventh, to tle examination of 
the crust which forms its surface; in the twelfth, to the elements of that 
crust; in the thirteenth and fourteenth, to the vegetable and animal 
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kingdom.” In the volume before us, the first seven chapters are briefly 
discussed; and we suppose the remainder will occupy another volume. 
Into the merits of the undertaking we do not enter; but it must have 
been prepared at the expense of an enormous amount of reading and 
labour. 


Tue History OF FRANCE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
Time. By Miss Jutta Corner. London: T. Dean & Son. 


We have already had cause to speak of the series of able and beauti- 
fully-written “ Histories for the Young,” by Miss Corner, to which the 
volume before us belongs, when noticing, in an early number of the 
PattapiuM, the “ History of England.” In the present edition, the 
authoress informs us, that she has made many corrections and improve- 
ments, and has added recent events, so as to continue the history to the 
present time. The volume contains two or three beautiful plates, and 
an excellent map of the country. Altogether, it is an interesting work, 
well got up, and in every way suited to be a companion volume to the 
“History of England.” 


Taytor’s Ber-Keeper’s Manuau. London: Groombridge & Sons. 

The “ Bee-Keeper’s Manual” has been before the public for twelve 
years, and during that period has passed through four editions. No 
stronger proof of its excellence could be given ; and it certainly pre- 
cludes the necessity of criticism. Nevertheless, we must be allowed to 
say that the examination of it has yielded us very great pleasure, and not 
a little information relative to the habits and treatment of the honey-bee. 
A more useful companion to those who cultivate the bee, either as ama- 
teurs or professionally, could not be had ; for, though brief, it furnishes 
a luminous description of the most recent and most approved modes of 
treatment, during all seasons of the year. We heartily join the author 
in his concluding paragraph :—“ Whatever may be the degree of dark- 
ness in which, on some minor points respecting the honey-bee, we are 
still involved (and these are, probably, not often practically important), 
there are few but may receive instruction and example from these won- 
derful little creatures, in the duties of persevering industry, prudence, 
economy, and peaceful subordination, whilst all may be taught, by their 
perfect organisation, a lesson of humility ; and, finally, by the contem- 


plation of their beautiful works, ‘to look from nature up to nature’s 
God.” 


Memortats or WortH; or, Sketches of Pious Persons Lately Deceased. 
By the Rev. Roper Simpson. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. 


Mr Simpson is extensively known in Scotland as the author of seve- 
tal small works of a similar nature to the one before us, all of which, we 
believe, have met with a ready and extensive sale. The Sketches are 
written in a flowing and very pleasing style; and their perusal cannot 
fail to contribute to the encouragement and guidance, especially of the 
young, in the paths of virtue and religion. 
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RuGeneration : A Poem, in Six Books. By G. Marstanp. London: 
Pickering. 
When we had read the following ten lines of this poem, we came to 
a stand:— 
“Most humbly I essay to sing the theme 

Of God’s concern with man: a sacred song : 

Thy Spirit’s inspiration, Holy Ghost ! 

Who searchest out the hidden things of God, 

I fain implore, to my low mifd exalt, 

To eminence that may not thee disgrace : 

That I may speak for Thee, and make Thee known 

To men as Thou thyself wouldst wish to be. 

Inspire that Faith which shall unite my soul 

To Thine, that in Thy light I light may see.” 
Unable to go forward, we went back to the author's address to the 
public, to whom he thus delivers himself:—“I have thought that there 
was room for me to treat religion with the same healthy and cheerful 
spirit with which the great Shakspere has treated life and morals.” 
Undoubtedly ;—and “I am conscious to myself that my mind has been, 
to a great extent, the passive instrument of the Great Spirit, who, 
through me, speaks to the world.” We can really say nothing after 
this; we are entirely disarmed; and cannot doubt that he “ elevates such 
themes to a nearer approach to their true greatness and grandeur, and 
furnishes a repository from which religious teachers may adorn and 
illustrate their discourses.” Hear this, ye Binneys, Browns, Candlishes, 
Hares, and Alexanders; and all from a youth of twenty-one ! 


Discussion ON PHRENOLOGY, held in Birmingham between CHar.es 
Donovan, Esq., and the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A. London: B. L. 
Green. 

We have been much amused with this four days’ discussion on the so- 
called science of Phrenology. The subject, certainly, should have got 
justice, for the parties who supported the respective sides of the argu- 
ment are universally admitted to be qualified in no common degree for 
the work in hand. Mr Donovan, judging from the report, committed 
the universal fault of the writers and lecturers on Phrenology, by taking 
for granted what a philosophical mind must have proved, before it can 
take a single step forward; and, consequently, assertion constantly 
usurped the place of argument. We do not know what Mr Grants 
powers of ratiocination are, for he had no opportunity for their exercise 
in the debate, but the flow of humour and the play of wit, all through the 
discussion, are most refreshing and invigorating. No wonder that his 
opponent lost both his wits and his temper. And yet it was fair; for if 
a man comes before the public with dogmatic pretensions, he must sub- 
mii to be met with the most suitable argument that can be employed, 
and that can produce an impression, namely, ridicule. 





J. HOGG, PRINTER, NICOLSUN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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